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... of "lamps for every lighting purpose 99 


Rack after rack of G-E MAZDA lamps of 
different shapes, sizes and uses fill this room. 
Yet it stores only a few of the many different 
types of lamps which General Electric makes 
. . . lamps which offer light to create effects 
difficult or impossible with other illuminants. 

G-E MAZDA lamps provide light to paint your 
scenes exactly as your artistry dictates. You have 
at your command a range of intensities and sizes 
that extends from "practicals”, "lupe” lamps 
and "bonbons” to the big 36-inch "sun” spots. 

No matter where you need a highlight or a 
delicate modelling light ... no matter how 
limited your working space is . . . there is a 


type of G-E MAZDA lamp that will solve 
your problem. 

Behind this flexibility, which is supported by 
extensive developmental work, there is com¬ 
plete dependability. By rigid inspection, 
exhaustive tests and careful manufacture, 
General Electric assures you dependable light 
to fit your requirements. 

Perhaps these facts suggest reasons why scores 
of studios use G-E MAZDA lamps for every¬ 
thing from set lighting to process work. Are 
you benefitting fully from the versatility of 
these lamps? General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

MAZDA LAMPS 




















35 MM. NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE FILM 


FA’S new, improved SUPERPAN possesses 
everything that should distinguish an ideal super¬ 
sensitive panchromatic film. It is the last word in 
fineness of grain. And add to that its speed, latitude 
and evenly balanced color sensitivity and you have 
the kind of picture that makes audiences say: “What 
splendid photography!’’ Made by Agfa Ansco Cor¬ 
poration in Binghamton, N. Y. 




C. KING CHARNEY, Incorporated 


HOLLYWOOD 
6372 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Tel. Hollywood 2918-2919 


NEW YORK 
245 West 55th Street 
New York City 


J 
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The New Fearless Panoram Camera Dolly 

IS NOW IN PRODUCTION. 

Design patents applied for. 


Turntable revolves 360 
Properly counter¬ 
balanced. 

Cantilever arm. 

Ball bearings at all points 
of wear. 

Roller bearing wheels, 
accurately fitted to 
spindles. 

Correctly designed steer¬ 
ing mechanism. 

Electric motor or hand 
operating of elevator. 



Rear wheels quickly ad¬ 
justable for maneuvering 
in close quarters. 

Goes through 36” door. 

Counter balancing springs 
adjustable for any load. 

Rigid and stable at all 
arm elevations. 

Prices, Technical Infor¬ 
mation and Dimensions 
Information on request. 


Other New Fearless Products 



Portable Pbotoflood Lamp 


Prices and discounts on appli¬ 
cation. 


Cives a flat light ... no rings 
or shadows. Uses standard or 
mogul base photo flood bulbs 
up to 5000 watts. For studios, 
industrial, news cameramen 
and commercial photographers. 
Weight 10 lbs. complete with 
cable. Furnished packed in 
light-weight, rugged carrying 
case for 6 or 8 lamps. 



Film Synchronizers 
2-way 

A 2-way synchronizer with frame 
numbers cast in sprockets, each 
hold-down roller individually op¬ 
erated, hobbed sprocket teeth and 
ball shaft bearings. Furnished with 
or without counter. 

Price and discounts on application. 


FEARLESS CAMERA COMPANY 


8572 Santa Monica Blvd. 


, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


i b 


Cable Fearcamco 
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Training Makes 
Triumphs— 

Is Chari es Lang s Experience 

by 

Harry Burdick 

W E have a new and second generation of ace cine¬ 
matographers in this center of cinema circles. And 
a younger generation, in contradistinction to the 
old-line guard of camera wizards who have been perform¬ 
ing photographic miracles since the very advent of sprocket- 
holed celluloid some twenty-five years ago. 

As illustrious instance of this encouraging influence is 
nominated Charles Lang, A.S.C. In office as Director of 
Photography for the relatively narrow span of six years, 
from his camera have issued such outstanding cinema¬ 
tographic creations as "Lives Of A Bengal Lancer," "Peter 
Ibbetson," "Desire" and, currently, "I Loved A Soldier," 
the latter duo being portrayals of Marlene Dietrich. 

Here, certainly, is a recent succession of notable achieve¬ 
ments worthy of the most matured artist. Each work is of 
merit compelling comment. His "A Farewell To Arms" 
brought to him the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences gold award in 1934. Annual appraisals by pro¬ 
fessionally discerning critics find his name high in reigning 
practitioners of the period. 

Lang's meteoric ascent to cinematographic prominence 
is by no means a quirk of happenstance. Under it lies the 
same type of studious preparation and devoted acquirement 
of experience that marks the progress of ambitious members 
of medical, law and other professions. Following the fram¬ 
ing of his university sheepskin, Lang got himself a job in 
the Paramount laboratory. It was just that and nothing 
more—a job. But it was, in reality, the launching of his 
life career, for during following years he was assigned to 
every department in that laboratory. Applying himself 
industriously and intelligently, he obtained by this laborious 
route complete understanding of what happens to negative 
and why. 

Came long apprenticeships as Assistant and then Oper¬ 
ative Cinematographer, learning stage technique and cam¬ 
era mechanics from the genius of established masters. 

So, when opportunity presented him with complete con¬ 
trol, it is not surprising that his broad and comprehensive 
steeping in fundamentals should show fruition in notable 
productions of exceeding worth. 

He goes about his work calmly but with the fervor of 
the sharp specialist. He has the confidence inspired by 
his training, moves surely and swiftly. Scenes flow past his 
lenses with remarkable smoothness and speed, a phase not 
unappreciated by acting personnel nor keen-eyed production 
officials. 

His two Dietrich sagas are superb specimens of prestige- 
star lighting. A definite controlled source of illumination is 
employed throughout. A high front-light paints glamor- 
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ous tones over the star's features. There is much shading 
and gauzing. 

He lights individuals, not scenes; and then blends them 
into a scenic unity of balanced composition. The star is 
maintained as his photographic focal point but not to the 
detriment of other players nor the scene in its entirety. 

This principle is observed irrespective of mood demanded 
by varying degrees of drama in story. The two Dietrich 
films are good instance. "I Loved a Soldier" has to do with 
a peasant chambermaid of the post-war period in Austria. 
It is in somewhat low key. 

"Desire," dealing with an ultra-smart modern woman in 
sophisticated environment is far more brilliant and photo¬ 
graphically scintillating. There is exposition of more con¬ 
trast tonally. For every highlight there is an area of im¬ 
penetrable black. The more intense the drama, the wider 
are these expanses of deep blacks. 

But under both treatments, his shrewd sense of individual 
lighting prevails and with these italicized characters welded 
into harmonious scenic balance. 

"Peter Ibbetson" provided intricate problems of precise 
poise in mood determination. It required an obvious dream 
quality, yet that of a living dream; a feeling of reality in 
dream. There was much diffusion done at exact levels. 
Then, for the reminder of reality, Lang poured strong shafts 
of very real light in through opened windows and doors. 

An absolute opposite is the "Bengal Lancer" undertaking. 
Here is definiteness of action, powerful flow of masculine 
movement. Lang evolved a strictly masculine mood with 
strong, robust and virile light. While he is blessed with an 
inherent drama sense, he appreciates the full audience ap¬ 
peal of bold strokes of sheer beauty, as this picture reveals, 
When the picture embarked on its commercial travels, box- 
office reports from all quarters acclaimed the appeal of this 
sweeping artistic ingredient. Some critics went so far as 
to assert this dominant beauty content actually carried the 
film. 

Lang pursues his camera career unmanacled by "white 
elephants" of precedent or studio tradition. To his work 
he infuses the courage and enthusiasm of the artist who 

Continued on page 105 
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Making 
Pictures in 


England 


by 

Lloyd Knechtel A.S.C. 


S LIGHTLY over three years ago, in a Hollywood 
studio, I met o gentleman from the Humphries Lab¬ 
oratory of London. I must have been amused at the 
enthusiasm he showed in talking about the future of the 
British film industry, for I remember he left me with the 
remark, Don t laugh—you'll probably be working with us 
in England yourself someday!" Less than six months later 
I was in England, associated with the Humphries Labora¬ 
tories, and in charge of an Optical Printing and special 
process department which served most of the British studios! 
And during the three years which have elapsed since then, 

I have seen many of my friend's prophecies fulfilled, and 
even exceeded, by the phenomenal growth of the British 
Cinema. 

To date things accurately, I arrived in England just as 
The Private Life of Henry VIII" v/as in production; in 
fact, that film was one of the first British pictures on 
which I did any work. Up to that time, few even of the 
English had taken their film-industry seriously—and on 
wonder, for most of the activity in British studios had con¬ 
sisted of turning out "quota pictures" on budgets and 
schedules that would cramp the style of a poverty row 
quickie producer. Since "Henry VIII," of course, British 
pictures have improved until today you've got to look 
closely at the trade-mark to tell whether a film was made 
in Hollywood or England. 

The foundation of this improvement was of course due 
to the fact that once Korda had proven it possible to make 
outstanding pictures in England, money became plentifully 
available for production. And a tremendous factor in the 
physical improvement of British films is that once the 
money was available, the British industry was eager to ob¬ 
tain the latest in equipment, and the most capable tech¬ 
nicians. 

The equipment used is predominantly American. An 
American raw-stock—Eastman—seems to be the most 
popular film: strangely enough, in a country where so many 
excellent plates and photographic papers are produced, no 
English firm seems to have entered the motion picture film 
field, leaving it wholly to foreign interests; Eastman, Du¬ 
Pont and Agfa, with Eastman getting the lion's share of 
the business. 

The camera equipment used depends very greatly upon 
the nationality of the Cinematographer using it. The 
Mitchell is fast becoming the most popular type for all 
classes of work; but the numerous German Cinematograph¬ 
ers who have emigrated to England frequently use the 
French-made DeBrie "Super-Parvo," which is a compact 
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outfit built into its own soundproof case. One studio for 
some time used a Czecho-Slovakian camera called the 
"Cinephon," but recently discarded them in favor of 
Mitchells. Some British-made Vinten cameras are also to 
be seen. The European-made cameras while beautiful ex¬ 
amples of design and workmanship, do not seem to stand up 
as well under the hard usage of modern production as well 
as do the American Mitchells. 

Lighting equipment, too, is mainly American, with the 
Mole-Richardson types the most popular. There are a few 
small British firms, but their products cannot compete with 
American lamps. There is nothing in Europe that can 
compare with the new Mole-Richardson "Solarspots". 

George Teague's background projectors are being used 
in a number of the studios, and have that field pretty well 
to themselves. 

A few years ago, the weakest point in the British film 
industry undoubtedly was the lack of good laboratories. I 
recall reading an article written in this magazine only a 
few years ago by a director who had made a number of 
pictures in England, which stated that there were only two 
good laboratories in all Europe—and neither of the two 
mentioned was in England. This situation has very defi¬ 
nitely been remedied, and today the laboratories serving 
the British studios, and printing foreign releases for Am¬ 
erican producers are second to none. There are, I think, 
fewer studio-owned labs there than in Hollywood, and a 
greater tendency on the part of producers to patronize 
outside laboratories. 

In sound, the familiar ERPI and RCA systems are evi¬ 
dent, but several studios use British systems, especially 
British Acoustic and B-T-H, which are both excellent. 

Most recently, England has grown intensely interested in 
color, and new or nearly-new color-processes are springing 
up overnight like so many weeds. As is well known, Techni¬ 
color is putting up a plant near London, and as Hollywood 
has already proved Technicolor's three-color process, the 

Continued on page 102 
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D-72 


Water (about 125°F.) 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

(52°’C.) 

16 ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Elon 

45 ounces 

3.1 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 *4 ounces 

45.0 grams 

Hydroquinone 

175 grains 

12.0 grams 

Sodium carbonate, desiccated 

2% ounces 

67.5 grams 

Potassium bromide 

27 grains 

1.9 grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 grams 

CHROME ALUM FIXING BATH 


(F-23) 


Solution A 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Sodium thiosulfate (hypo) 

2 pounds 

960.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 oz. 290 grains 50.0 grams 

Water to make 

96 ounces 

3.0 liters 

Solution B 



Water 

20 ounces 

600.0 cc. 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

290 grains 

20.0 grams 

Sulphuric acid, 5% 

5 fluid ozs. 

160.0 cc. 

Pottassium chrome alum 

4^4 ounces 

128.0 grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Dissolve the constituents 

of Solution A and 

Solution B and 

cool bath to 70°F. (21 °C.). Add Solution B 

slowly to Solu- 

tion A while stirring the latter thoroughly. 


CAUSTIC PROCESS DEVELOPER 



(D-9) 


Stock Solution A 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Water (about 125°F.) 



(52°C.) 

16 ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Sodium bisulfite 

% ounce 

22.5 grams 

Hydroquinone 

1 ounce 

22.5 grams 

Potassium bromide 

% ounce 

22.5 grams 

Cold water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Stock Solution B 



Cold water 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Sodium hydroxide 

1 % ounces 

52.5 grams 

For use up to 90°F.. mix 

equal parts of A 

and B. and add 

10 cc. of formalin (40'7) and 10 cc. of Phenosafranine solu¬ 

tion (1:1000) per liter of mixed developer (2% drams per 32 

ounces). 



ULTRA RAPID DEVELOPERS 


When the film can be processed by machine, and develoo- 

ment times of 1 minute or 

less are desired, the D-82 develop- 

er, with 10 grams of extra 

sodium hydroxide 

added per lit- 

er (150 grains per 32 ounces), or the D-8 developer may be 

used. If the required development time is of 

the order of Vo 

minute, it may be desirable 

to add 25 cc. of 

ammonia to the 

modified D-82 developer. 




D-82 



Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Elon 

200 grains 

14.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 % ounces 

52.5 grams 

Hydronquinone 

200 grains 

14.0 grams 

Sodium hydroxide 

125 grains 

8.8 grams 

Potassium bromide 

125 grains 

8.8 grams 

Wood alcohol 

1 Vo ounces 

48.0 cc. 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 


Other Rapid Developers 

I N TABLES I AND II are also given the development char¬ 
acteristics of several rapid single bath developers for 
short times of development. The values listed are: 
gamma which is a measure of the degree of development; 
fog: relative emulsion speed, which is a comparative meas¬ 
ure of the ability of the emulsion to render shadow detail; 
and highlight density, which is a rough indication of the 
density contrast obtained in a normally exposed negative 
of a subject of average contrast. It must be remembered 
that these are the values found under a given set of condi¬ 
tions as to guantity of developer, size of film, agitation 
during development, and so on, and that they will vary if 
any of these conditions are altered. However, although the 
absolute values will vary, the relations between the differ¬ 
ent developers will change very little if at all. It should 
also be noted that the indicated speed ratings are on o 
purely arbitrary basis, and are not directly related to the 
speed systems used with the various exposure calculators 
and exposure meters. The ratio factor necessary to con¬ 
vert these values to the system used with any given device 
can be determined from a test with some one developer, 
such as the SD-6 two bath, or the D-72. 

The developers listed fall into two classes, those suitable 
for hand processing, and those which are only suitable for 


Rapid 


ultra rapid development in special processing machines. 
These very rapid developers are not suitable for hand proc¬ 
essing because the development times must be so short, in 
order to avoid excessive contrast, that there is not time to 
obtain uniform development over the whole surface of the 
film. 

When the processing is done by hand, under the condi¬ 
tions mentioned previously, that is, where temperatures 
above normal may be encountered with no time available 
for cooling the solutions, the D-72 developer and the D-9 
process developer with 1 per cent of formalin added, have 
been found very satisfactory. 

In most cases, the D-72 developer is probably preferable, 
since it can be used for plates, films, and papers. Also it 
is more stable and oxidizes only slowly even when left 
standing in a tray. 

This developer has a temperature coefficient of, roughly, 
1.5 for a temperature change of 10°F. This means that 
to get approximately egual degrees of development at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures, the development time must be divided 
by 1.5 for a 10 degree rise in temperature, and multiplied 
by 1.5 for a 10 degree drop in temperature. A time-tem¬ 
perature table is given on next page. 

This developer has a sufficiently high concentration of 
salts to prevent excessive swelling up to 80°F., but it does 
not permanently harden the film so that an efficient hard¬ 
ening fixing bath must be used, and the film fixed long 
enough to allow of thorough hardening. The F-5 fixing 
bath may be used at normal temperatures but at the higher 
temperatures, the F-25 chrome alum hardening fixing bath 
should be used and the film treated for at least 3 minutes 
and preferably longer. With the chrome alum bath partic¬ 
ularly, there is danger of scum forming on the bath from 
the neutralization of the fixing bath by the developer, so 
that the film should be rinsed for a few seconds in an acid 
bath such as the SB-1 after development, and then agitated 
thoroughly while it is in the fixing bath. Fresh fixing so¬ 
lutions should always be used for this work. The chrome 
alum fixing bath has the objection that it does not keep 
well, so it should be made up in small quantities which can 
be used in a few days. 

In cases where temperatures higher than 80°F. must be 
used, the D-72 developer, even in combination with the 
chrome alum fixing bath, is not satisfactory. In such cases 
the D-9 caustic hydroquinone process developer may be 
used with the addition of 10 cc. of formalin (40% solu¬ 
tion) per liter of the mixed developer to harden the film. 
Ten cc. of a 1 to 1000 solution of phenosafranine should 
also be added to prevent the formation of aerial fog which 
might be caused by the formalin. This developer, as the 
tables show, has a slightly higher rate of development than 
D-72, so the times given above or somewhat shorter times, 
may be used. This developer has poor keeping properties 
after it is mixed and should be used immediately. The F-5 
fixing bath gives good results with this developer although 
an ultra rapid fixing bath can be used, as with the two 
bath developer. This developer gives good results at tem¬ 
peratures up to 90°F. but cannot be used satisfactorily at 
temperatures above 90°F. 

It can be seen from the data given in the table that this 
addition of formalin to the D-9 developer causes a slight 
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Processing 

Methods 

PART 2 

by 

H. Parker and J. I. Crabtree 

Communication No. 577 from the 
Kodak Research Laboratories 

increase in the development fog, a slight decrease in the 
emulsion speed, and a very slight decrease in the rate of 
development. 

More complete information on regular processing meth¬ 
ods (not rapid processing) at high temperatures is given 
elsewhere. 

Ultra Rapid Developers for Machine Processing 

When it is possible to develop by machine as, for instance, 
with motion picture film, it is sometimes desirable to ob¬ 
tain high densities in very short times of development. 
With machine processing the treatment of the film can be 
controlled much more uniformly than is possible with hand 
processing, and it is quite satisfactory, therefore, to use 
very short times and very active developers. 

A considerable number of developer formulas have been 
tested to determine their usefulness with very short de¬ 
velopment times and the data obtained for the most satis¬ 
factory formulas are given in the tab’es. These results 
show that when good contrast, with the greatest emulsion 
speed (ability to reproduce shadow detail) is desired in a 
very short time of development (1 minute or less), form¬ 
ula D-82 with the addition of 10 grams per liter of sodium 
hydroxide gives the most satisfactory results. This addition 
of extra sodium hydroxide to the D-82 developer causes a 
very considerable increase in the rate of development, so 
that considerably higher gammas are obtained. For the 
very short times of development, higher emulsion speeds 
are also obtained. It should be noted, however, that for 
the longer times of development, or for comparisons made 
at equal gammas, this advantage is lost, and the unmodi¬ 
fied D-82 gives just as high emulsion speeds. For very short 
development times, around 30 seconds or less, it may be 
desirable to add 25 cc. of ammonia per liter to the modi¬ 
fied D-82 developer. This addition is not satisfactory when 
development times of 1 minute or longer are used, because 
of the very rapid growth of fog, but for the very short 
times, it does help to obtain higher emulsion speeds. When 
the highest possible contrast is desired, the D-8 developer 
may prove more useful, but it should be noted that for a 
given exposure and equal times of development the D-8 



D-8 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

2 

ounces 

60 

grams 

Hydroquinone 

1 

ounce 

30 

grams 

Sodium hydroxide 

365 grains 

25 

grams 

Potassium bromide 

292 grains 

20 

grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1 

liter 


DEVELOPERS FOR UNDEREXPOSURES 
When it is desired to obtain the utmost possible shadow de¬ 
tail from underexposed negatives, the D-82 developer for un¬ 
derexposures should be used, with a development time of 
about 8 minutes at 65°F. 

ULTRA RAPID FIXATION 

When rapid fixation is desired the hypo concentration of 
the fixing bath should be increased to 360 grams per liter (12 
ounces per 32 ounces). If still more rapid fixation is desired, 
a non-hardening acid bath with added ammonium chloride may 
be used. Such a bath should only be used, however, with the 
)wo bath developer or with th* D-9 developer containing for¬ 
malin, both of which harden the film, and the use of an acid 
rinse bath between development and fixation is most important. 
The F-24 formula is very suitable for this purpose. 

NON-HARDENINC ACID FIXING BATH 


(F-24) 


Water (about 125° F.) 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

(52 °C. > 

16 

ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Sodium thiosulfate (hypo) 

8 

ounces 

240.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

145 

grains 

10.0 grams 

Sodium bisulfite 

365 

grains 

25.0 grams 

Water to make 

32 

ounces 

1.0 liter 


To make an ultra rapid fixing bath, the hypo concentration 
should be increased to 360 grams per liter (12 ounces per 32 
ounces) and 25 grams of ammonium chloride added per liter of 
solution <365 grains per 32 ounces of solution). 


does not give as high a density as the D-82 with the extra 
sodium hydroxide for, although it gives a higher gamma, it 
gives a much lower emulsion speed. When a high contrast 
is undesirable, but it is wished to obtain high emulsion speed 
without excessive density in the highlights, the D-82 and 
D-9 developers give better results than the two higher con¬ 
trast developers. 

While all of these developers give much more rapid de¬ 
velopment at higher temperatures, it is definitely unsafe to 
use them at high temperatures because of the danger of 
excessive swelling of the gelatin film. 

Developers for Underexposures 

The practical value of a developer for treating extreme 
under exposures is determined by the minimum exposure 
value which the developer is capable of differentiating from 
the development fog under the optimum conditions of de¬ 
velopment. Experience has shown that for Super-sensitive 
Panchromatic film treated in these high energy developers, 
the optimum rendering of shadow detail is obtained when 
the development is continued until the fog has a density of 
approximately 0.3 to 0.4. If the development is forced be¬ 
yond this point, the fog begins to increase more rapidly, so 
that it tends to obscure some of the shadow detail. As can 
be seen from Table II, which gives the data for several de¬ 
velopers, the gammas obtained at these optimum times of 
development range between 1.20 and 1.60. Under these 
conditions of development formulas D-9, D-82 and D-82 
with added sodium hydroxide give practically equally sat- 

Continued on page 106 


Temperature 




TIME OF DEVELOPMENT 






65°F. 

1 Min. 30 Sec 

2 

Min. 

2 Min. 30 Sec. 

3 

Min. 

4 

Min. 


70°F. 

1 Min. 15 Sec. 

1 

Min. 40 Sec. 

2 Min. — 

2 

Min. 30 Sec. 

3 

Min. 

15 Sec. 

75°F. 

1 Min. — 

1 

Min. 20 Sec. 

1 Min. 40 Sec. 

2 

Min. — 

2 

Min. 

40 Sec. 

80° F. 

— 50 Sec. 

1 

Min. 5 Sec. 

1 Min. 20 Sec. 

1 

Min. 40 Sec. 

2 

Min. 

10 Sec. 

85°F. 

— 40 Sec. 


— 55 Sec. 

1 Min. 5 Sec. 

1 

Min. 20 Sec. 

1 

Min. 

45 Sec. 

90 of. 

— 33 Sec. 


— 45 Sec. 

— 55 Sec. 

1 

Min. 5 Sec. 

1 

Min. 

25 Sec. 
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Probl ems of Contro 


I N DEALING with the subject of color sensitivity of pho¬ 
tographic emulsions in relation to visual sensitivity, we 
have entered the most complex phase of our problem. 

At present four types of photographic emulsions are in 
practical use which are distinguished by different color 
sensitivity. They are as follows: 

(a) Color Blind Emulsion. 

To this group belong emulsions which are only re¬ 
sponsive to blue, violet and ultra-violet. They 
are represented in practice by Positive film and 
Sound Recording film. 

(b) Orthochromatic Emulsion. 

In addition to the original blue sensitivity, which 
is an attribute of all Silver Bromide emulsions, this 
type is sensitive to the yellow-green range of radia¬ 
tion. Its practical application in the 35mm mo¬ 
tion picture field is rather limited at present as it 
is only used for reproduction of dupe negatives. 

(c) Panchromatic Emulsion. 

This type responds to practically all wave lengths 
within the visible range of radiation and extends 
its sensitivity even further towards red and nat¬ 
urally, also, into the ultra-violet range. It is the 
type generally used for picture negative produc¬ 
tion. 

(d) Infra Red Emulsion. 

This type, in addition to the original blue sensitiv¬ 
ity of the Silver Bromide, is sensitized for the vis¬ 
ible dark red and extends its sensitivity far into 
the invisible range of Infra Red radiation. It is 
used in scientific work such as astronomical pho¬ 
tography, special effects, particularly artificial 
night scenes, aerial photography, cloud effects, and 
especially long, distance shots where aerial haze 
prevents registration on other types of emulsions. 

The spectral sensitivity curve of a photographic emulsion 
is commonly determined by means of a spectrograph. This 
instrument permits only relative judgment or comparison of 
color sensitivity, and the results obtained might be of very 
little practical value. 

In practice, the color sensitivity is usually tested by ac¬ 
tual reproduction of colored objects in conjunction with the 
use of light filters. 

Referring to the discussion of the relation between color 
sensitivity of photographic emulsions and visual sensitivity, 
it might be well to first refresh the mind of the reader with 
some of the fundamentals and terminology of color. 

1. Visibility Curve and Spectral Sensitivity Curve of 
Photographic Emulsions. 

The visibility curve represents the relation between visual 
sensation and wave length. It is measured in brilliance 
units which are plotted for all wave lengths creating a vis¬ 
ual sensation upon the retina of the eye. The shape and the 
maximum of this curve changes and shifts to a certain ex¬ 
tent with any change of the brightness level or intensity at 
which the reading of the brilliance units are made. For an 
average brightness level of a non-selective light source 


ing Correct 

Photographic 

Reproduction 

PART 4 

by 

Dr. Herbert Meyer, A.S.C. 

Head of Hollywood Research Bureau, 
Agfa, Ansco Corporation 


(white light), the maximum brilliance lies at 556 m/u 
(yellow-green), decreasing rapidly towards longer and 
shorter wave lengths and becoming only 1 % of the maxi¬ 
mum value of 430 m/u (violet) and 690 m/u (dark red). 

The spectral sensitivity curve of any photographic emul¬ 
sion differs widely from the white light visibility curve, even 
when considering the best color corrected type, represented 
by Panchromatic film. The visibility curve resulting from 
certain selective light sources such as Mazda light, comes 
much closer in shape to that of the spectral sensitivity curve 
of the Panchromatic type, which is one of the reasons why 
corrective light filters are not in need when photographing 
indoor sets with Mazda light on Panchromatic film. 

2. Visual Sensation. 

The total visual sensation can be composed of three fac¬ 
tors, brilliance, hue, and saturation. 

(a) Brilliance is that attribute of any color which 
makes it comparable to some member of the series 
of grays. 

(b) Hue is an attribute of certain colors by which they 
differ characteristically from a gray of the same 
brilliance, and which permits them to be classed 
as reddish, yellowish, greenish, or bluish, etc. 

(c) Saturation is that attribute of all colors possessing 
a hue which determines the degree of difference 
from a gray of the same brilliance. 

According to these definitions,* two groups of colors have 
to be distinguished, one of which represents the non-selec¬ 
tive or neutral type and includes all grays between black 
and white. These colors are hueless and differ from each 
other only by the brilliance factor. 

The other group includes all selective colors, which in 
addition to being distinguishable by the brilliance factor, 
create a sensation of hue and saturation. Hue is the qual¬ 
itative attribute, which distinguishes this color from a non- 
selective gray of equal brilliance, while saturation is the 
quantitative attribute expressing the magnitude of the dif¬ 
ference between a selective color producing a sensation of 
hue and a hueless color. 

: MSee transactions of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Volume 10. No. 27, Page 135, and following pages.) 

Continued on page 106 
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An artist's sketch of the 
placement of clouds in a 
scene. Clouds to be made 
synthetically. 


Making Clouds To Order Pays 


T HE MONEY lost by motion picture troupes forced to 
"sit down and wait for clouds/ 7 if it could ever be 
totaled, would probably pay the National Debt. The 
artistic damage caused by attempts to carry on in spite of 
vacant skies doesn't appear on the cost-sheets, but it, too, 
would reach an appalling aggregate. And a stenographic 
report of the comments of all the Directors and Cinematog¬ 
raphers who have had to do these things could never go 
through the mail. 

Everybody, in fact, talks about the cloud situation— 
but nobody ever seems to do anything about it. 

That is, until recently. Within the past few months, a 
world-famous artist and an equally famous Director of 
Photography, in the course of preparing to film one of 
M-G-M's most important productions, decided that some¬ 
thing would have to be done to ensure the "casting" of 
properly pictorial clouds in the film. There they were in 
the illustrator's sketches of the scenes. Less visible, but 
no less important, they were an integral part of the Cine¬ 
matographer's visualization of his compositions. Dan Sayre 
Grosbeck, the illustrator who created the craft of "visual¬ 
izing for the screen, and Karl Freund, A.S.C., their heads 
almost literally in the clouds, have evolved an idea which 
bids fair to solve the cinema's cloud question. 

If nature doesn't supply your clouds, they reasoned, and 
practical or artistic considerations preclude the possibility 
of using a conventional matte-shot, the only thing left is 
to make your own clouds! And that is exactly what they 
propose to do: combining the Navy's smoke-screen with 
the Army's smoke-bomb and the sky-writer's trickery to 
reproduce any natural cloud-formation the weather-bureau 
could name, in any desired color or combination of colors, 
"spotted" at exactly the time and place called for by script 
and production-schedule! 

"We were discussing the clouds I had in my sketches," 
Grosbeck relates, "hoping the weather-man would give us 
a break when the time came to shoot—though we knew 
precious well he wouldn't. After we'd expressed ourselves 
fairly fully, we began to talk about some of the clouds we'd 


by 

Wilton Scott 


seen and been unable to sketch or photograph. That 
eventually led us to reminiscences of the fluffy clouds made 
by bursting she.’ls and signal-bombs during the war—Karl, 
you know, had seen them from the German side of the 
lines, while I had admired them between my duties with 
the Royal British Field Artillery. That in turn reminded 
me of the time when, in the Siberian Expeditionary force, 
we used to use fluffy white smoke-bombs to try to entice 
the Bolshevik artillerists into firing a few rounds so we 
could spot their battery positions (we hadn't any observa¬ 
tion-balloons or planes). I told how I used to sprawl on the 
hillside and watch their white smoke-puffs billow in the sky. 
How useful some of those shells would be to make movie 
clouds! 

"We stared at each other—why not? Mortars and shells 
are still available, and there are plenty of ex-artillerymen 
to do the shooting! We began to check over the smoke- 
materials that were available, and how we could use them 
for cloud-making. 

"The Navy's aerial smoke-screen chemicals can be com¬ 
bined to produce clouds that are clean white, yellow, or 
black. The artillery smoke-bombs come in both white and 
black. As far as color goes, then, we could duplicate any 
natural clouds. Next, how about duplicating cloud-forma¬ 
tions—and getting them where we wanted them? As far 
as motion pictures are concerned, the most important cloud- 
types are the Cumulus and Stratus clouds—the big puffy 
billowy ones and the long, thin streaks. 

"Making Cumulus clouds would be easy, big, low-lying 
ones, at least. Simply put white smoke-shells into mortars, 
time them to burst at the right place, and the billowy puff 
of smoke does the rest. 

"For the Stratus clouds, a sky-writing airplane will be 

Continued on page 102 
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metal units, fitted together with bolt- 
fastened clamps, and floored with stan¬ 
dardized wooden catwalks. It is unbe¬ 
lievable how quickly a crew can plat¬ 
form a set with this system. There is 
no sawing or fittting to be done; no nail¬ 
ing. The metal tubes are simply clamped 
into place—and that's that: the platform 
is ready to use. It is easy with this sys¬ 
tem to get the lamprail at exactly the 
right height for low sets, or to conform 
to oddly-shaped ones. The same units 
can be used to make parallels and all 
sorts of special equipment: they have 
even built a workable crane out of the 
tubes when the script called for a boom 
shot. 

The British have one peculiar custom 
which makes it hard for the laboratories 
and technical personnel. This is the 
"Trade Showing." They don't preview 
their films as we do here, but as soon as 
the film is completed, they have a Trade 
Showing in some large theatre, to which 
the press, exhibitors, and so on are in¬ 
vited. The picture may not be released 
for six months—but the special-effects 
staff, the cutters, scorers, re-recorders 
and especially the laboratory people have 
to work like mad from the time the last 
scene is shot until the Trade-Show print 
is ready. 

When I went to England, I found that 
the laboratory had only the smallest 
nucleus of a special-effects department, 
and my task was only a little ahead of 
starting from scratch. That we are to¬ 
day handling every kind of special-ef¬ 
fects work—optical printing, miniatures, 
matte-shots, and Dunning and projected- 
background composites—for most of the 
British studios and for many of the 
American ones, speaks well for the abil¬ 
ity and cooperation of my British co¬ 
workers. And all of them are British 
except myself and Bill Leeds, who came 
over with me to see to the building and 
maintenance of our equipment. At the 
time we arrived, optical printing was al¬ 
most unknown in Europe, and you can 
imagine the difficulties experienced by 
directors and writers who had only di¬ 
rect cuts at their disposal to use as tran¬ 
sitions. Today, several excellent optical 
printer installations, operated either by 
Americans or by Britishers trained by 
Americans, furnish almost every optical 
transition known, though Elstree did not 
follow Hollywood's example in exagger¬ 
ating the use of trick optical transitions. 

At present, the foreign Cinema¬ 
tographers are pre-eminent in England, 
though there are a number of excellent 
English cameramen. In addition to such 
familiar American Directors of Photog- 
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raphy as Hal Rosson, A.S.C., Lee Garmes, 
John W. Boyle, A.S.C., Glenn MacWil- 
liams, A.S.C., Phil Tannura, and the rest 
of the American contingent, there are 
quite a number of Germans who for one 
reason or another have left their home¬ 
land during the last few years. In con¬ 
nection with cameramen, the British 
have a custom which, I think, Hollywood 
might well copy: they give screen-credit 
to the Operative Cameraman as well as 
to the Director of Photography. On 
their credit-titles, you will see, "Photog¬ 
raphy by A. So-and-So, Camera, J. 
Whatzisname." The man credited for 
"Camera" is the Operative. 

I have frequently been asked about tha 
advisability of going to England to work. 
In my own case and that of others, it 
has been a good move. In other in¬ 
stances, the results have not been so 
happy. The British pay well for tech¬ 
nical talent, and though taxes and liv¬ 
ing costs are high, England is a very 
pleasant place in which to work and to 
live. But let me strongly advise my Hol¬ 
lywood friends not to come to England 
on speculation 1 the government regula¬ 
tions are very strict on this point, and 
the man who comes other than to fill a 


definite position has in addition to the 
problem of finding a job, the certainty 
that the authorities would not permit 
him, as a visitor, to take one even if he 
found one. 

Train ins Makes Triumphs 

Continued from page 96 

realizes that greatest creative achieve¬ 
ments always lie just beyond in the future. 

There is encouraging and hopeful in¬ 
dication for the healthy artistic forward 
days of the cinematographic profession 
that artist-technicians as exemplified by 
Charles Lang are being attracted to the 
fold and are forging to fore-flight rank¬ 
ing. 

His professional triumphs are no acci¬ 
dents of circumstance. They are delib¬ 
erately and ruthlessly planned and 
moulded on arduous years of study and 
experience on the firing line. There is 
eager acceptance of new means and 
methods; a hand-in-glove quest with 
the scientists of laboratories for better¬ 
ments. And, withal, a sound utilization 
of the sum total of cinematographic ap¬ 
proved practice to date. 

The day has long since gone—it de- 
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tiiyh Fidelity 

RECORDING 

GALVANOMETER 



Model C Mount 


(Variable Area System) 
FREQUENCY RANGE: 0 to 10,000 
Cycles 

A Berndt-Maurer High Fidelity Re¬ 
cording Galvanometer provides the 
advantages of the Variable Area 
type of sound track . . . Several 
models are available giving a 
choice of physical dimensions 
which permit a neat and conven¬ 
ient installation of any recorder or 
single system camera. 

Literature and thorough technical des¬ 
cription will be sent on request 
Model "C'' High Fidelity Recording 
Unit . . . $350.00 in U.S.A. 

The BERNDT-MAURERcor P 


117 East 24th Street New York 





1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: GLadstone 2404 


parted a decade or more back—when a 
man could merely drift into a camera ca¬ 
reer. Cinematography as currently per¬ 
formed is a craft that can not be mas¬ 


tered from text-book perusal. There is 
no substitute for the long, intense ap¬ 
prenticeship period of gaining active ex¬ 
perience. 


Problems of Controlling Correct Photographic 
Reproduction 

Continued from page 100 


4. Absorption, Reflection and Trans¬ 
mission. 

Any natural object is visible by virtue 
of the incident radiation which it trans¬ 
mits or reflects. Any object that trans¬ 
mits or reflects all wave lengths of vis¬ 
ible radiation in equal proportion belongs 
to the group of neutral or non-selectively 
colored objects, such as gray, white or 
black, depending solely upon the extent 
to which they reflect the incident radia¬ 
tion. 

All objects which absorb certain wave 
lengths of the incident radiation to a 
greater extent than others are selective 
absorbers. Radiation, which is reflected 
or transmitted by such objects is differ¬ 
ent in spectral composition from that 
which was incident thereon. 

The color which an object appears to 
have depends, therefore, on two factors, 
its absorbing characteristics and- the 
spectral composition of the incident rad¬ 
iation. 

Most of the natural colored objects 
are of the reflecting type with selective 
absorption. Consequently, the vast va¬ 
riety of pigments and dyes and their 
spectral absorption curves are of vital 
importance to the photographer. 

Objects of the transmitting type with 
selective absorption are best known to 
the photographer in the form of color 
filters which are used to selectively ab¬ 
sorb or emphasize certain portions of 
the radiation reflected by the object be¬ 
ing photographed. 

The absorption curves of pigments are 
in general characterized by a more or 
less gradual cut off in comparison to 
those of transmitting objects, such as 
color filters, which must show a rela¬ 
tively sharp cut off. 


5. Luminosity Curve and Photicity 
Curve. 

The ordinates of the visibility curve as 
previously explained consist of brilliance 
units. When multiplying these ordinates 
with those of the spectral reflection 
curve for any given selective absorber 
(such as a pigment for instance), and 
plotting this product against wave length, 
the luminosity curve is obtained. The 
area inclosed by this curve indicates the 
relative brightness of this object for a 
given light source. 

Similarly when multiplying the ordi¬ 
nates of the spectral sensitivity curve 
for a photographic emulsion with the 
ordinates of the spectral reflection curve 
of any object and plotting this product 
against wave length, we obtain a curve 
which is known as the photicity curve. 

The area of this curve is proportional 
to the photographic brightness of the 
object considered. 

These few fundamentals of color 
should be studied and understood by 
anyone who concerns himself with the 
problem of correct photographic repro¬ 
duction. 

The solution of this problem, as was 
previously stated, consists of rendering 
brightness and brightness differences or 
contrast in the final print identical to 
that conceived by the eye from the nat¬ 
ural object. 

In practice it will be found that an ad¬ 
ditional problem of equal importance ex¬ 
ists which requires deliberate distortion 
or a deviation from correct reproduction 
in order to secure certain desired effects. 

Both problems will be discussed fur¬ 
ther in the following issue. 


Rapid Processing Methods 

Continued from page 99 


Recording Machinery 

Holly wood Mol ion IMotiiro 
F<|iii|»monl Co. 

645 Martel Ave. Cable Artreeves 
Hollywood, California 


isfactory rendering of detail in the ex¬ 
treme shadows, while D-72 gives some¬ 
what less detail in the shadows, and D-8 
still less. This is illustrated graphically 
in Figure 1 which shows the relative ap¬ 
pearance of negatives which had been 
given graded exposures and then devel¬ 
oped for the optimum times as shown in 


Table II. It can be seen that the strips 
developed in D-82, D-82 with added 
caustic, and D-9 show from one to two 
more steps in the extreme shadows than 
the strips developed in D-8 and D-72. 
Since each step corresponds to a decrease 
of approximately 20 per cent in the ex¬ 
posures, this indicates an increase of 25 
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to 40 per cent in the effective emulsion 
speed, which is approximately the in¬ 
crease shown in the table. 

Rapid Fixing 

The rate of fixation as measured by 
the time required to clear the film of 
undeveloped silver salts, depends on a 
number of factors, the most important 
of which are: hypo concentration, degree 
of exhaustion of the bath, temperature, 
and degree of agitation. For low con¬ 
centrations of hypo the clearing time is 
decreased as the concentration is in¬ 
creased, reaching a minimum value for 
Eastman Super-sensitive Panchromatic 
film at a concentration of about 360 
grams per liter of hypo. If the hypo 
concentration is raised above this value, 
the clearing time again increases. For 
rapid work, therefore, extra hypo should 
be added to the usual fixing bath form¬ 
ula to bring the total hypo concentration 
to 360 grams per liter (3 pounds per 
gallon). 

When a fixing bath is used, a number 
of changes occur which tend to increase 
the clearing time. Therefore, fresh fix¬ 
ing solution should always be used. The 
temperature of the bath has a consider¬ 
able effect, higher temperatures giving 
more rapid fixing but, on prolonged stor¬ 
age at high temperatures, the bath is 
apt to sulfurize. The F-5 fixing bath 
can be used up to 75°F., while for proc¬ 
essing at much above this temperature, 
the F-23 chrome alum hardening fixing 
bath should be used. Thorough agita¬ 
tion, of the film in the fixing bath de¬ 
creases the clearing time considerably Qj 
it helps to wash away the dissolved silver 
salts and supply fresh hypo to the emul¬ 
sion. Since agitation also helps to pre¬ 
vent the formation of a scum on the 
emulsion surface, it should not be neg¬ 
lected. 

If a still shorter fixing time is de¬ 
sired, an improvement can be obtained by 
the addition of about 25 grams per liter 
( 3 ] /4 ozs. per gallon) of ammonium 
chloride. If much more than this quan¬ 
tity is added, the clearing time will be 
increased, but this quantity gives a de¬ 
crease, particularly if the hypo concen¬ 
tration happens to be a little low. The 
addition of ammonium chloride seems to 
be most effective with a non-hardening 
bath such as the F-24 with increased 
hypo but it also has some effect with 
hardening baths such as the F-5. 

For rapid processing, fixation may be 
considered to be sufficiently complete as 
soon as the milky appearance has disap¬ 
peared from the emulsion. The process¬ 
ing is completed by washing the film 
for 2 minutes in a rapid stream of water 
and drying with blasts of warm air di¬ 
rected against both sides of the film. 
The warm air blasts may be most con¬ 
veniently obtained with small electric 


hair dryers. To hasten the drying and 
prevent the formation of water marks on 
the film, all drops of surface water should 
be removed by wiping both sides of the 
film with a piece of absorbent cotton, 
chamois leather, or viscose sponge which 
has been thoroughly wetted and then 
squeezed as dry as possible by hand. 

After the prints have been made, the 
negative should be returned to the fixing 
both for 5 or 10 minutes, then washed 
thoroughly and dried in the usual man¬ 
ner, otherwise there will be danger of 
fading of the image if the negatives are 
to be kept for any length of time. 

(Concluded next month) 
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Leico Inventor Passes 

Oscar Barnack, inventor and designer 
of the Leica camera, died on Jan. 16th 
at Wetzlar, Germany, after being sick 
several months. 

Barnack's invention did much to¬ 
ward popularizing photography among 
many who otherwise would not have 
taken up this hobby. The use of mo- 
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tion picture film made this type of 
photography very popular. The Leica 
camera was first intended for use in 
making tests in the studio, but its popu¬ 
larity as a candid camera soon out¬ 
stripped its original function. 

Harry Zech Returns 

After spending five months in Great 
Britain, Harry Zech, A.S.C., has re¬ 
turned to Hollywood. 

Zech went to London to do back¬ 
grounds and process work f o \ 
Korda's London Films. Also while there 
he directed the photography on several 
independent pictures. 

Boyle Now "Sunkist" 

John Boyle, A.S.C., who has been in 
London for these many months, became 
so sick for California sunshine or some¬ 
thing as near to it as he could get, that 
he took several weeks' leave of absence. 
He flew out of London on New Year's 
day; then by rail through Italy, as the 
Italians will not permit British planes 
to fly over that country. Back to a 
plane at Brindisi, Italy, to Athens, 
Greece; then another plane across the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria and thence 
to Cairo, where he claims he found the 
proper sunshine. 

According to his letter he used his 
Leica freely in Egypt, but was not al¬ 
lowed to use it in Italy while flying. 

Boyle met Ariel Varges in Cairo, he 
having just returned from Abyssinia. 
Harry Perry was in London. 
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ing contributes to its ability to cope 
successfully with adverse lighting con¬ 
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new Taylor-Ifobson Cooke 1-inch F 
2.7, ideally corrected for both color 
and monochrome. And with the fast 
Taylor-IIobson F 1.5 iens (optional or 
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movie camera for indoor as well as out¬ 
door use. 
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time to prepare for the season 
outdoor movie making. 

And to a whole army of cinerna- 
feurs getting ready for outdoor 
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film that’s specially made f 
general outdoor use. 

Its speed in daylight is pracu- 
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combines exceptional brilliance, 
wide latitude, full orthochroma¬ 
tism and a truly effective anti- 
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Balancing 
Sea and Sky 
With Filters 

by 

Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 


Q UICK adaptability is the keynote of success in 
filming seascapes. You can't bind yourself to one 
hard-and-fast rule of technique, for the combina¬ 
tion of filters, lighting and exposure which gives you a per¬ 
fect shot today, may not work at all under the conditions 
you'll meet trying to duplicate the shot tomorrow. Be¬ 
sides, in different scenes, you will have different things to 
show, and have to present them differently. 

Essentially, photographing water scenes is a problem in 
contrast. You have three basic factors in your picture: 
sea, sky, and your subject, be it a boat or people. The 
problem is to reproduce them in black and white on the 
screen in such a way that folks won't have to stop and 
figure out which is which. A combination of filtering and 
lighting is the answer: but the exact combination is sub¬ 
ject to infinite variation, because the components of your 
picture are themselves subject to such variation. The water, 
for instance, can vary from a strong, clear blue through a 
range of greeny-greys to a dull slate grey. It may reflect 
relatively little light, an overpowering glare, or (which is 
worst) a myriad of dancing catch-lights. The sky, too, 
can range from a clear blue through a baffling range of 
haze to cloudy grey and a sultry grey-white. It may be 
"bald-headed" (cloudless), or sprinkled with thin or thick 
clouds, or entirely overshadowed. Your subject—well, what 
variations can't it undergo? You may have a long-shot of 
a white-sailed windjammer or yacht, a dark liner or battle¬ 
ship, a spray-clouded speedboat, or close-ups of people on 


boats or looking at them. Your technical treatment must 
be as changeable as a politician to meet all these varia¬ 
tions. 

We'll start out by assuming that your exposure is going 
to be correct. With all the accurate exposure-meters now 
on the market, there's no excuse for anything else. Be¬ 
sides, in marine camerawork, there is so little latitude be¬ 
tween correct exposure and overexposure in the brilliant 
sea and sky, on the one hand, and underexposure in the 
shaded areas, on the other hand, that exposure has to be 
abnormally accurate. 

Generally speaking, the aim of filtering should be to pro¬ 
vide merely a mild correction, and to cut down the ex¬ 
cessive glare. Only on rare occasions is it good to use heavy 
filters, for they darken the water until it looks definitely 
unnatural. My personal preference is for the 3-N-5 and 
the 5-N-5, which consist respectively of an Aero 1 filter 
combined with a .50 neutral density, and an Aero 2 in the 
same combination. The Aero filter provides for enough 
mild correction to make the scene reproduce naturally, 
while the neutral density screen which is added controls the 
glare. I used these filters very extensively in making 
"Mutiny on the Bounty." Sometimes, when the sky and 
sea are a vague "washed out" blue, you may find it wise 
to use a heavier filter, in order to separate the two. On 
the other hand, there are hot, hazy days when both sea 
and sky show little, if any color, and throw back a sultry, 
white-hot reflection: then a color-filter is often of little 
use, and a heavy neutral density filter is the thing, for 
controlling the glare is all anyone can hope to do. 

Only when the sky is clouded over, and both sky and sea 
are a leaden grey is it safe to use the contrast filters (G, 
23-A, etc.). These filters always increase contrast, and if 
filming a clouded seascape, they may at times help to make 
a subject such as a ship stand out a trifle more clearly 
against its grey background. But they should be used 
sparingly! 

When there are picturesque clouds in the sky, and your 
camera is set up on a good, solid foundation such as dry 
land, you might try a graduated filter to make the clouds 
stand out more strongly, without overcorrecting the water. 
This is rather tricky, though, as the upper division of the 
graduate must be rather heavy to produce the desired re¬ 
sult and it is essential (and by no means easy) to get 
the dividing-line of the filter at a point in the picture 
where it won't show up unpleasantly. Using such a filter 
when you are on a boat is, of course, impossible, for as 
the boat rolls, the dividing-line of the filter—and the 
change in filter-correction—dances all over the screen. 

There is one type of shot where all normal standards of 
balance and color-rendition can be thrown overboard. This 
is when you are filming a speedboat in action. The most 
picturesque thing about a racing motorboat, whether it 
is a "Miss America" or a tiny outboard-motor racer, is the 
visual contrast between the water and the mountainous, 
snowy wake of the boat. Photographically, this calls for 
heavy filtering, to increase the contrast. A red filter, such 
as the 23-A, the 25-A or even the 29-F, is the thing. 
Such a filter overcorrects the water—the heavier ones will 
make the water photograph almost jet-black—and provides 
a background against which the wake's white spray stands 
out impressively. 

Lighting is doubly important in marine photography— 
and all too often almost beyond control. Generally speak¬ 
ing, when you are photographing a ship or boat, you can't 
control its course; you have to set up your camera and get 
the best shot possible under the circumstances. Even in 
"Mutiny on the Bounty" we couldn't shape the manoeuvers 
of the "Bounty" and the "Pandora" wholly for the camera. 

Continued on page 131 
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Shooting 
An 8mm Prize 
Winner 


by 

Dr. F. R. Loscher* 


T O almost every amateur, at some time, comes the 
desire to make a real production, and that desire 
reached a climax one night as I read Wallace D. Co¬ 
burn's book entitled, "Rhymes From a Roundup Camp." A 
poem from that book called "To An Indian Skull," seemed 
to have all that could be wanted for such a picture. In my 
mind I could see the wagon wheels in the dust, and the 
dreaded Indian attacks, but to dream of them, and to pro¬ 
duce them on the 8mm strip were two different things. 

The properties available were only three horses, two 
mules and one wagon. From the river bed we secured wil¬ 
low sticks which shaped very nicely for the bows of the 
wagon cover. The cover was made from a piece of old can¬ 
vas which had been used as a tractor cover. Old leather 
coats, hats and burlap sacks made most of the costumes. 
The two dresses used had to be switched between our four 
female characters. The Indian costumes and old flintlock 
guns were loaned from the collection of Mr. Coburn, a per¬ 
sonal friend of mine. 

The hardest part of the shooting was to cover up unde¬ 
sirable backgrounds. The angles had to be up or down, 
and when shooting from under the wagon in the battle 
scenes the horses' feet raised enough dust to make a screen 
which blocked out fences and fruit trees. 

One of our jobs was to rig up a set to represent the back 

^Winner of the Grand Prize in the American Cinematographer 
1935 Amateur Movie Contest. 


end of the wagon, with water keg and sacks. In the open¬ 
ing of the battle scenes the keg was pierced by an arrow 
and showed the water trickling out. This was done by mak¬ 
ing a hole in the keg and adjusting a small piece of hose 
next to the arrowhead. This hose siphoned the water from 
a can above, giving the effect of leaking. The arrow was 
then held back and allowed to spring forward as the cam¬ 
era went into action. This springing motion cut carefully 
with the preceding scene gave the effect of an actual hit. 

Toward the end of the story, the wagon train leader is 
shot while trying to secure more water. This called for 
fast cutting from a dummy being hit to the leader falling 
forward with an arrow in his back. The wagon train was 
pictured by showing only one full shot of the wagon in a 
series of close shots of the mules' feet and wheels rolling 
along in the dust. 

The cutting of this picture was of great importance; 
many scenes which looked beautiful and which I would like 
to have saved were cut short to improve the tempo of the 
picture. Many of the scenes were only two or three inches 
long and without quick action a drag would have developed. 
The tempo of the picture was also raised by the use of 
double and triple exposures, one especially a close-up shot 
of horses' feet galloping by was carried through a full wind 
of the camera. This was then cranked back and the image 
of a pioneer with rifle was lap dissolved with a burning 
wagon and two girls and a child running by. 

Now for a word about the camera and accessories used. 
The Eastman Model 60 8mm was used. It had been 
equipped with a wind-back by the Fried Camera Company, 
which allowed for producing special effects very easily. 
The Harrison sunshade and fading glass were also used in 
the lap dissolves. Fades in the picture were produced by 
the dye method, using a product manufactured by the Dye 
Research Laboratory of Los Angeles, called Fotofade. This 
enabled me to put in many fades which had not been cal¬ 
culated at the time of the shooting. Many of our shots 
were taken almost directly into the sun to secure effects 
and back lighting, and at times the sun-shade did not give 
enough protection to the lens, so it was necessary to use 
some larger shade above the camera. 

The reflectors used in the shooting were made of wall- 
board with tinfoil glued to them, and a wooden frame-work 

Continued on page 124 
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The Camera 
Goes 

Round and Round 


by 

Barry Staley 


H ERE is a continuity that is decidedly different. It 
takes you away from accustomed fields of motion 
picture making for an interesting excursion into 
realms of endeavor closely approximating those of the pro¬ 
fessional cinematographer. 

It will provide plenty of fun in the shooting and screen¬ 
ing, and give you opportunity for your creative genius to 
have full play. 

Camera angles provide one means, and a most simple one, 
for injecting variety and life to your scenes. For some reas¬ 
on, the average amateur shies away from them. So here s 
a chance to dive in and see what effective results you can 
get. 

Every community has a children's playground equipped 
with swings, teeter-boards, a miniature merry-go-round 
and similar devices for healthy outdoor sport. To this loca¬ 
tion we go for a little advanced lens activity. 

MAIN TITLE: THE CAMERA GOES 'ROUND AND 
'ROUND. 

SCENE 1 : MEDIUM SHOT of your car arriving at the 
playground. It stops and the family's assortment of chil¬ 
dren pile out, running eagerly toward the swings. 

SCENE 2: LONG SHOT of the playground showing the 
various devices. The children run in. 

SCENE 3: MEDIUM SHOT of a swing. The children 
run in happily and scramble for the first chance. Junior 
wriggles up into the seat. 

SCENE 4: CLOSE SHOT of Junior in the swing. He 
moves forward and out of the camera as Sister / pushing 
from behind, comes into view. 

SCENE 5: CLOSE SHOT, from a low set-up shooting 
up and parallel with the swing's line of flight; your focus is 
on Junior at the bottom of the swing. Junior, swinging 
back from his first upward push. He suddenly comes into 
view, his face in full focus and disappears as he swings 
away. 

SCENE 6: CLOSE SHOT from a reasonably low set-up; 
your focus is on Junior at the top of his backward swing. 
He swings back and is clearly seen during that instant be¬ 
fore the swing comes forward. 

SCEN£ 7: MEDIUM SHOT. Borrow a high step-lad¬ 
der from one of the park attendants. From this high angle 
PAN to follow Junior's sweeping swing forward. 

SCENE 8: CLOSE SHOT. Put the ladder directly in 
front of the swing. Camera is focused on Junior's position 
at the top of his forward arc. Suddenly he swings up and 
into sharp focus, fading hazily as he swings back. 

SCENE 9: CLOSE SHOT. The same set-up as Scene 8. 



Change your shutter speed to 64 frames per second. When 
screened, Junior will languidly float through the air (with 
the greatest of ease), mysteriously hang suspended before 
your camera and lazily drift back. 

SCENE 10: MEDIUM SHOT from the ground directly 
under Junior's highest forward point. Shoot up at him and 
PAN to follow the complete arc of his backward swing. 

SCENE 1 1 : MEDIUM SHOT, to be cut into Scene 1 1. 
Get in the swing yourself. Get your elbows locked around 
the ropes, leaving your hands free, camera leveled straight 
ahead. Get a husky shove from the youngsters and swing 
as high as you can. From the top of your backward swing, 
start the camera. Let it run through a full swing forward 
and backward. You'll get the ground, horizon and sky just 
as it looks to a swinger. When screened, you are taking 
your audience for a ride in that swing. 

SCENE 12: MEDIUM SHOT. At the slide. Catch the 
children running in to the slide, climbing up the ladder and 
one after the other sliding down to the sand pit at the bot¬ 
tom. 

SCENE 13: CLOSE SHOT. From the side of the slide, 
shooting up. One by one the children flash into view and 
disappear down the slide. 

SCENE 14: MEDIUM SHOT from top of slide shooting 
down, following Junior's speedy descent and deposit in the 
sand pile. 4 

SCENE 15: MEDIUM SHOT to be cut into Scene 14. 
Get in the slide yourself, camera shooting straight down 
the slide. Keep it turning as you slide down the chute. 
And don't stop it when you hit the sand pile, even though 
you turn over. The effect on the screen will be startling. 

SCENE 16: CLOSE SHOT from the bottom of the slide, 
shooting up its length. Junior comes sliding down and di¬ 
rectly into the camera. You can get the effect of his com¬ 
ing right off of the screen and into your lap. 

SCENE 17: MEDIUM SHOT of the teeter board or see¬ 
saw. The children come running in and climb on, teeter¬ 
ing merrily. 


Continued on page 132 
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Montage and Symbolism Are Entirely 


S INCE the publication of my article on 'Montage" in 
the January, 1936, issue, I have been requested by 
several to go more into detail regarding the applica¬ 
tion of "Montage" and cite other examples. 

In trying to do this in the following article, I must bring 
in "Symbolism." "Montage" and "Symbolism" are two 
entirely different and separate subjects, even though at 
times they touch each other and seem to impersonate one 
another. 

In "Symbolism" we symbolize a certain situation or per¬ 
son by the use of an entirely different object; but in "mon¬ 
tage" we depend upon the composition of meaningless strips 
of films to bring over a "suggested" idea. At times these 
two will touch and, may be, overlap so that a dividing line 
is hard to draw. 

Such a situation appears in Charlie Chaplin's picture, 
"Modern Times," and well in the opening sequence of this 
picture. Here we have a shot of sheep, immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a shot of many people walking. This could be, 
at first glance, called "Symbolism"; but by further analyz¬ 
ing we also get "Montage" inasmuch as we could tear these 
two strips of film apart and project them separately where¬ 
by each one would be meaningless as to "suggested" idea, 
but when connected and projected in composition they con¬ 
vey to the audience the "suggested" idea that the people 
in shot number 2 were "meek as a lamb" and therefore is 
"Montage," because the definition of "Montage" tells us 
that: 

" 'Montage' is a composition of strips of film, which in 
their combination and arrangement to one another convey 
to the audience a (suggested) idea or emotion; but lack 
this ability when torn apart and projected separately." 

Immediately we see where this particular situation has 
an overlapping of "Symbolism" and "Montage" and the di¬ 
viding line is hard to draw. 

The "Montage" idea of "meek as a lamb" becomes more 
and more apparent to the audience as the film unfolds, and 
is brought home most forcibly to the spectator at the mo¬ 
ment that the factory worker (Charlie Chaplin) rebels 
against the existing system while the others remain "meek." 

To cite an example of "Montage" in its purest form I 
like to draw on one of my pictures. In this particular in¬ 
stance the situation was as follows: An old and shabbily 
dressed man is seen sitting on a bench, smoking a cigaret- 
stub which he had picked up from the street. At this 
moment in the story it was advisable and necessary to tell 
something of the man's past so as to clarify more significant¬ 
ly developments in the man's behavior later on in the pic¬ 
ture. Only a few feet could be used so as not to halt the 
flow of the present-story development; but in these few 
feet the idea had to be brought over that the man had been 
well off but had lost everything. 

By applying "Montage" this was done as follows: 

(1 ) Close-up of man on bench. 

(2) Long-shot of a hotel. 

(3) Long-shot of the "Bank of America." 

(4) Long-shot of a neon sign reading, "security." 

(5) Close-up of a sewer. 

(6) Shot of man on bench. 

In this particular story it had been previously established 
that the man was an old actor and therefore a hotel ("home" 


Different 

by 

Max Liszt* 

to an actor) was chosen in number 2. Number 3 is syno¬ 
nymic for money; 4 and 5 speak for themselves. Each and 
every one of these shots do not mean a thing and most cer¬ 
tainly do not convey any "suggested" idea or emotion when 
projected separately. But by grouping them in the manner 
as outlined above, preceded and closed by a shot of the man 
on the bench the "suggested" idea that the man had been 
well off once was conveyed to the audience in a few feet. 

In "Montage" it is of the utmost necessity that the idea 
or emotion that is brought over to the audience is a "sug¬ 
gested" one. If it is not suggested the combination of the 
strips of film is not "Montage." By this is meant that the 
idea must not be received from any one of the strips of 
films in itself. 

For example: Shot of a winding road, followed by a shot 
of a man sitting on the grass, his shoes off and rubbing his 
feet. This is not "Montage" inasmuch as we get the idea 
that the man has walked a far distance (come a far dis¬ 
tance) by the very fact that he is seen with his shoes off 
and rubbing his feet, because if we omit the shot of the 
road artd project the second shot separately we still get the 
idea that he has walked a long time, and therefore this is 
not "Montage." 

"Montage" would be the following: Shot of a winding 
road, followed by a shot of a man smoking a cigarette, 
because neither one of the shots in themselves shows that 
the man had come a long ways; and by reversing these 
shots, first the man and then the road, we are able to re¬ 
verse the "suggested" idea of the man having come a long 
ways to the "suggested" idea of the man having to go a 
long ways. 

This example brings us up to the all important fact that 
in "Montage" the succession and placing of the various 
meaningless shots is of the utmost importance and requires 
careful consideration as a misplacing of any one shot either 
will destroy the "Montage" idea entirely or convey an en¬ 
tirely different "Montage" idea than what is demanded. 

The reason that "Montage" is so little understood in 
Hollywood can be blamed on the abundance of money that 
is a Hollywood's disposal. On account of this abundance of 
money the directors of Hollywood pictures are depending on 
sets and the actions of the actors in the scene to bring over 
the idea, and have never had to rely on their own ingenuity 
and ability of story-telling with the camera. 

If Hollywood did not have this abundance of money, its 
directors would develop and understand "Montage" inas¬ 
much as "Montage" is an inexpensive but highly effective 
and powerful method in bringing a point in the story home 
to the audience. 

This is one case where abundance of money is a draw¬ 
back to the development of motion pictures as a medium of 
entertainment and education. 

*Guest-instructor in “direction and story-construction” at the 
“New Film Group.” 
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A simple double exposure. Above, first exposure 
of ship. Below, second exposure—a shore scene 
—added. 


When to 



Double- 

Exposures 



by 

Walter Blanchard 


D OUBLE-EXPOSURE can be more than a cinematic 
trick; it can enable us to tell things which could not 
so effectively be told in routine scenes. Double- 
exposed scenes are naturally harder to make, but they are 
often valuable footage-savers. 

Reduced to the most elementary terms, multiple expos¬ 
ure consists simply of photographing a scene, stopping the 
camera and winding the film back to the starting-point, and 
then exposing on some other action which we want to see 
superimposed upon the first shot; the result may be an 
obviously twice-exposed scene, or an apparently normal pic¬ 
ture in which the some person appears twice, according to 
the methods we use. 


Double-exposure work is naturally easiest in a camera 
which permits winding the film backwards. The Cine-Ko¬ 
dak Special is one of these outfits, also the late Victor 
Model 5. With these cameras, all that is necessary is to 
keep accurate note of the footage-meter's reading at the 
start of your No. 1 take. When the camera stops, slip 
the lens-cap onto the lens, and wind the film back until 
you have rewound the proper footage. All there is left to 
do is to remove the lens-cap and make your second ex¬ 
posure, making sure, of course, that the two scenes end 
together. 

If your camera won't wind back the film, you can still 
make double-exposures, but you will need either a dark¬ 
room or a changing-bag. Before you make your first ex¬ 
posure, slip the camera into the changing-bag and make a 
little notch in the edge of the film (not too big!) at some 
definite point; I would suggest notching either just above 
or just below the aperture-plate, so that any variation in the 
size of the film-loops will not make your matching inaccur¬ 
ate. Then shoot Take 1 in the usual way, again keeping 
careful note of the length of the scene. Then—back to 
the changing-bag. It isn't hard to re-wind the film back 
to the original starting-point, for you will have the notch 
cut in the edge of the film to tell you when that point is 
reached. Re-thread the camera (still in the dark) with 
the notch in its original position—and you are ready for 
Take 2. Once you've got the hang of it, you can make 
triple, quadruple and even more multiple exposures sur¬ 
prisingly easy. But—one word of warning: if you use this 
film-notching method, be sure to always have your notched 
starting-point at the same place in relation to the aper¬ 
ture ! 

So much for simple superimposed effects. Suppose you 
want to get what the professional calls a "split-screen" ef¬ 
fect, in which the background is normal, and the double¬ 
exposure consists in having the same person appear twice 
in an apparently normal shot? This calls for the use of a 
matte which will cover up one side of the frame, so that 
you expose only half the picture at each take. The place 
for such a matte is right in front of the film, as close as is 
possible without actually scratching the emulsion. The 
Cine-Kodak Special has a matte slot into which the thin 
metal masks can be slipped; but with other cameras, you've 
got to improvise your own mattes. You might think that 
by simply covering up half of the lens, you would get the 
matted-off effect you want; but this is not the case, for 
covering half the lens will only cut down the amount of 
light reaching the film, without in the least obscuring the 
picture. To actually block off part of the frame, you must 
use a matte in the aperture. If you plan to do a great deal 
of split-screen work, it may be worthwhile to take your 
camera to a really good cinecamera-mechanic, and have a 
regular professional matte slot cut into the case; but for 
most ordinary purposes, simpler and less expensive meth¬ 
ods can be improvised. In some cameras, like the Filmo, 
you can easily fit a little round plug into the circular hole 
between the shutter and aperture, and either cut the matte 
in the plug, or by making the plug tubular, with a retaining 
collar screwed into it, fit interchangeable mattes made of 
small discs of thin, dark metal, cut to the desired shape. 
In some cameras, this hole in front of the aperture is 
threaded, so your matte-holder can be threaded to screw 
into it, assuring a light-proof joint; in other types, a fairly 
snug-fitting holder of soft rubber might be better. In the 
Model B Cine-Kodak, the front aperture-plate is removable, 
so you can fit your mattes directly onto the aperture-plate, 
making them of opaque tape, or of thin, blackened shim- 
metal, held in place with scotch tape. 

In any event, two mattes are needed: one to cut off the 

Continued on page 129 
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Optica 

Tricks 

You Can Do 


by 

Jerome H. Ash, A.S.C. 


D ID YOU ever see a close-up of a person, with a 
number of smaller reproductions of the close-up 
revolving around the edge of the picture? It sounds 
like a terribly intricate trick : but actually it can be done 
very easily, in any 16mm. or 8mm. camera, with the aid 
of a simple gadget that anyone can build for little or no 
expense. 

The device works on the principle of the kaleidoscopes 
we used to play with when we were children. With it, we 
can get a picture in which the center, which gives us the 
normal shot of our subject, is triangular, five, six, or eight 
sided, and with a corresponding multiplicity of smaller 
images of the subject either standing still around the cen¬ 
ter, or revolving around it. 

The first thing to get is a cardboard tube about the size 
of the front of your lens. The cardboard core from a roll 
of toilet-paper will do excellently, or if you want to be 
esthetic, a cardboard mailing-tube. The tube should be 
four or five inches long—just how long will depend on 
the focal length, angle, etc., of your lens. 

Next, get some strips of the thin strip-mirrors used in 
making ornamental flowerpots, furniture, and the like. 
These should be the same length as your tube; the width 
will depend on the size of the tube, and the number of 
sides you want your central image to have. If you want 
to start out simply, choose a triangle, and get three mir¬ 
ror-strips, just wide enough so that the three will fit snugly 
into the inside of your tube. Pack the rest of the tube with 
plastic wood, gesso, or the like, and fasten the mirrors 
into place. Then make up a little cardboard collar which 
will slip over your lens-barrel at one end, and over your 
tube at the other. The collar should overlap the tube con¬ 
siderably, so your kaleidoscope will be well supported: it 
should not, however, be so snug a fit that the tube can't 
revolve easily. 

That's really all there is to it. Of course, if you are one 
of those home-workshop fans, you can turn the tube and 
collar out of wood, metal or bakelite, and make it a lot 
better looking; but the cardboard one will do the trick 
quite as well, and cheaper. 

Using the device is simple. You simply slip it onto your 
lens, and there you are! In shooting, for instance, a close- 
up (the trick is usually most effective with close-ups) the 
actual center of your picture is photographed in the normal 
way, and you get a normal close-up. The edges of the 
frame, though, pick up the various reflections and re-re¬ 



flections of the subject in the little mirrors, so if you use 
three mirrors, you will have a triangular center, with about 
18 smaller images of the same thing ringing around it. 
Naturally, these won't be as well-exposed as the direct 
image—the re-reflections will be darker than the reflec¬ 
tions—but if your exposure is good, they will all show up 
interestingly. 

If you want the outer images to revolve around the cen¬ 
ter, simply revolve the tube. I've found a very handy way 
to revolve the tube smoothly is by wrapping a bit of string 
around it, and pulling on the string. 

If your camera is one which, like the Cine Kodak Special, 
permits you to wind backward, and to use mattes for double¬ 
exposure work, you can get some added effects by working 
out a pair of mattes which will permit you to use the center 
image for one exposure, and the reflected images for the 
other exposure. That way you could, for instance, show 
a close-up of a young man in love, obviously thinking of his 
sweetheart, who is seen in a dozen or more smaller images, 
revolving bewilderingly around his head. The more mirrors 
you use, the more of the smaller reflections you'll get. 

Another interesting optical trick is done by the aid of 
a small piece of clear, flat glass, which you have had 
ground by a glass-shop so that one side, instead of being 
flat, is rippled. The ripples can be large or small; large 
ones, I think, give the most interesting effect. The glass 
itself needn't be large; I'd suggest making it about the 
size of one of Harrison's fading-glasses, so that it can be 
used in a Harrison sunshade. As the curved parts of the 
glass come in front of the lens, you'll get all the effects of 
an amusement-park distorting mirror. You can use it Sta¬ 
tionary, or (and this is best) you can slowly slide it past 
the lens, either up and down or across. The entire picture 
will undulate and distort itself, stretching and shrinking. 
I've used this gadget a number of times to give an earth¬ 
quake effect. 

Here's a trick I used in making "The King of Jazz." 
Two of the leading players were the "Sisters G," a cele¬ 
brated dancing team of two beautiful girls, as alike as 
twins. One of their sequences we introduced with a close- 
up of the girls, showing only their heads—but the heads 
were multiplied by two—two heads being upright, the 
other two inverted. 

Continued on page 130 
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A HANDY 

GADGET 


Recently, I built a dual turntable out¬ 
fit to add to the enjoyment of my hobby, 
movie making. After trying my films 
out with music and sound effects, I found 
I had several problems on my hands. 
Number one, was to find a way to quiet 
my projector. The noise of it was dis¬ 
tracting from the music. The other 
problem was to either move to a larger 
apartment or find some way of condens¬ 
ing my movie paraphernalia. What with 
one table for my turntables, amplifier, 
and stack of records, another for my pro¬ 
jector and reels, it was getting so that 
there was no room left for guests. The 
enclosed pictures show you how I solved 
my problems. 

The combination projection, editing, 
and sound cabinet originally housed an 
Atwater Kent Battery Radio Set, and was 
purchased from a used furniture dealer 
for the sum of one dollar. The cloth 
back of the speaker grill was removed 
and replaced by a sheet of thin plate 
glass. 

A small platform was built to bring 
the projector lens up to the window. A 
board, the same dimensions as the top 
of the platform, bolted loosely in the 
middle to the platform, allows the pro¬ 
jector to be turned around to be thread¬ 



ed. I cut a hole in the top of the cab¬ 
inet just above the lamp house. This 
allows the warm air to shoot out into 
the room. A hole just above the turn¬ 
table section of the cabinet makes an 
inlet for the cool air. When running 
the projector for three or four hours con¬ 
tinuously, I usually, as an added precau¬ 
tion to prevent the film from drying out, 
place a small bowl of water with a 
sponge in it inside the cabinet. 

The cabinet is wired with four elec¬ 
trical outlets. This takes care of every¬ 
thing including a neon lamp which I use 
as a pilot light for threading and chang¬ 



ing reels. The back of the cabinet was 
covered with a three-ply board. This I 
cut in half, attached hinges, and made 
doors out of it. In operation, everything 
works like a well oiled machine. The 
reels for the evening's show, are kept in¬ 
side the cabinet. The records, in the 
order that I want them, are stacked on 
top of the cabinet, so you see there is 
a place for everything, and starting the 
projector, I close the doors and shut out 
ninety per cent of the noise. I am now 
free to give my undivided attention to 



the musical end of the program. The 
amplifier controls in the cabinet are 
turned up so that I need never bother 
with them. All fading in and out, etc., 

I do with the pick-up arm controls. 

When the show is over, I rewind all 
reels, put the lid on turntable case, push 
the cabinet back against the wall, and 
there I have a piece of furniture instead 
of a lot of cases lying around. 

When you want to do your splicing 
and editing, pull up a chair, pull down 
the drop panel, and you are all set to go. 

To me, living in a small apartment, 
this thing is a boon. From the pictures, 
you will see that it is a Model 60, 8mm 
projector, but this idea could just as eas¬ 
ily apply to a 16mm machine. 

Very attractive radio cabinets can be 
bought for two or three dollars, but you 
must go to storage warehouses or used 
furniture dealers to get the old battery- 
set cabinets, as they are the only ones 
long enough to accommodate two phon¬ 
ograph motor systems. I am sure that 
there are very few cities in the country 
where you can't pick up cabinets for a 
mere song. 

—ARCHIBALD MACGREGOR. 






























“1 have tried making a shot of 
my wife sitting in front of a mir¬ 
ror, showing her in the fore¬ 
ground r , and a front-view of her 
face reflected in the mirror. But 
I cant get a good focus. What 
should 1 do? 

— L. A., Kansas City . 

In photographing reflections in mir¬ 
rors, most amateurs make the mistake of 
focusing on the mirror itself, rather than 
on the object reflected. That is, if your 
mirror is five feet from the lens, and the 
subject three feet from the mirror, your 
focus is not the five feet to the mirror, 
but the distance from lens to mirror to 
subject—in this case, five feet plus three 
feet, or eight feet. 

Where the difference between your 
foreground, which you want in focus, 
and the subject reflected in the mirror, 
is too great to be accommodated normal¬ 
ly, split the difference in focusing your 
lens, and stop down as much as possible, 
to increase the depth of focus. 

When you are working close to a mir¬ 
ror, you will sometimes be troubled with 
a double reflection, one image from the 
silvered rear surface, the other from the 
front of the glass. Again, stop down 
and split the focus. The same procedure 
is sometimes necessary when using a pane 
of plate-glass for reflecting, as suggested 
in an article the writer recently contrib¬ 
uted to this magazine. 

—Jerome H. Ash, A.S.C. 

“What is the best way of mak¬ 
ing wipes with my Cine-Kodak 
Special?" 

— W. B., Beverly Hills. 

Probably the best way of making wipes 
with the "Special" is to use a mechan¬ 
ical wipe device, like the Du-Morr. Sev¬ 
eral articles have also appeared in these 
pages telling how to make such a gadget 
yourself. The principle is simple: just 
gear a forward-extending shaft to the 
hand-crank of your camera (Meccano 
gears will do quite well for this), and fit 
some form of slip-clutch so you can 
throw the device in and out of gear. The 
wiping blade will fit onto the forward end 
of the shaft, and when you slip the clutch 
in, the blade will travel into the scene. 
The blade should be reversible, so that 
you can make double-exposed wipes, 
wiping one scene off with the other. 

If you don't want to do this, the best 
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by A. S. C. Members 


thing to assure even wipes is to fit a 
framework onto the front of your camera 
so that the wipe-blade will be several 
inches in front of the lens, and give a 
good clean line. Have the support for 
the blade calibrated, and time your wipe 
by counts. If you start with your wiping 
blade clear out of the picture at "one," 
and finish with it obscuring the picture 
at the count of "ten," clearly at "five" 
the blade should always be half-way 
through its travel. A little practice will 
enable you to make well-timed wipes by 
hand this way; but a mechanical device 
is always better. 

—Vernon Walker, A.S.C. 

“My interior scenes are well- 
exposed, but they look awfully 
flat. IVhat's the matter." 

— I. C.j Brooklyn, N.Y. 

From your description, it seems that 
your scenes are flat because you have 
used a perfectly flat lighting, the same 
on both sides. The remedy is simple: 
use a little more light on one side than 
on the other. You can do this either by 
using two lamps on one side, and one on 
the other, or by putting one lamp nearer 
the subject than the other. 

—L. Guy Wilky, A.S.C. 

Can I have duplicates made 
of my Kodachrome pictures?" 

— B. B. S., Savannah, Ga. 

It is not possible as yet to get color 
duplicates of Kodachrome film, though 
in time such a service may be available. 
Several laboratories are understood to be 
making black-and-white duplicates from 
Kodachrome with excellent results: but 
it must be understood that these dupes 
are in black-and-white, not in color. 

—Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C. 

“Which of the 8mm cameras 
is the best for stop-motion anima¬ 
tion work ? Is any 8mm camera 
fitted with a single-frame move¬ 
ment?" 

— W. D. f New York. 

We can hardly recommend any spe¬ 
cific product in these pages; but all of 
the "8 # s" are excellent cameras. We 
do not believe that any of the regular 
8mm outfits has a built-in single-frame 
movement, but a single-frame control can 
readily be added to almost all of them. 
The manufacturer of the camera you 
choose could probably fit such a device 
for you on special order; and at least 
one electrically-controlled single-frame 
device is commercially available. 

—Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 


“I had a Filmo 75 for many 
years, but recently acquired a Fil- 
?no 70 . All of the films I have 
made with the new camera are 
badly overexposed. What is the 
reason?" 

— J. W. C., Portland, Ore. 

The Filmo 75 has a shutter-aperature 
of approximately 135°, while the Filmo 
70 has a much larger opening—216°. 
So while you were probably using the 
same lens-settings you customarily used 
with your earlier camera, the shutter of 
the new camera was letting in a lot more 
light. Figuring it out as a matter of 
exposure-time, the 135° shutter gave 
you an exposure of about 1 /42 second, 
while the 216° shutter gives 1/24 sec¬ 
ond. This is quite enough to account 
for your trouble. The remedy, of course, 
is to stop your lens down to a smaller 
opening, reducing the amount of light 
reaching the film. 

—Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C. 

“I have a screen three feet 
wide, but in my living-room, 
ivhere I most frequently project 
?7iy fil/7is, I haven't r 00771 enough 
to get the projector far enouah 
from the screen so as to fill the 
screen. I have about 12 feet to 
work in, and the biggest picture 
1 can get is less than 27 inches 
wide. Hoiv can 1 fill my screen 
without moving into a new 
house?" 

— E. Y. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Evidently you have a 2" lens on your 
projector. To enlarge a 16mm frame 
large enough to fill your three-foot 
screen with this lens, you would have to 
have the projector nearly 16 feet from 
the screen. However, by using a pro¬ 
jection lens of a shorter focal length, you 
can get a larger image. If you get a 
1" lens, you can comfortably fill your 
screen with an eight-foot throw; if you 
get a 1 V 2 ” lens, you can get the three- 
foot picture with a throw a few inches 
shorter than your present twelve feet. 

If you don't feel in a position to pur¬ 
chase a new lens immediately, you can 
probably fill your screen by using a mir¬ 
ror. Set the projector up at right angles 
to the direction in which you really want 
to project, and use a good mirror to bend 
the light around the corner of the screen. 
Using a mirror less than a foot wide, you 
can add the necessary four feet to your 
projection throw by projecting four feet 
across the room to the mirror, and then 
twelve feet down the room to the screen. 
When using this trick, you must of course 
Continued on page 124 
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Films I 

Have Used 


by 

Elmer G. Dyer, A.S.C. 


D ID YOU ever sit back and think about the films we 
used to use (and be darned glad to get!) just a few 
years ago? Orthochromatic emulsions, not much 
faster than today's positive, and hardly more color-sensitive 
—badly perforated—unevenly coated—incredibly contrasty 
—and as grainy as a flour-mill. There were no factory ex¬ 
perts on hand to help us with our troubles, and when any¬ 
thing went wrong with the film it was just too bad, for the 
manufacturers were usually far too impressed with the im¬ 
portance of their product to admit a mistake. 

It doesn't take much stretching of the memory to recall 
the days when there was just one kind of film (two, if you 
counted positive), and you had to shoot your scene on that 
one emulsion. Today, you've got about a dozen different 
types to choose from: Ortho, regular pan, superpan, Super- 
X, fine-grain background pan, Infra-red sensitive pan, re¬ 
versal background pan, variable-density recording stock, 
variable-area recording stock, duplicating stock, bipack 
red-ortho, and at least half-a-dozen varieties of positive, 
clear and tinted. And if you can't suit yourself from one 
manufacturer's stock, just step next door and try his com¬ 
petitor's assortment. If Eastman doesn't make what you 
want, DuPont or Agfa may—and if none of them do, they 
will probably be glad to make it for you! 

Most of us are so accustomed to regard film as a matter- 
of-fact incident in our work that we never think of the 
amazing way the raw film industry has grown up about us. 
At the turn of the century, Eastman and Lumiere were about 
the only manufacturers of motion picture film. Their first 
commercial product wasn't even orthochromatic, and the 
rolls were about 50 feet in length. In 1901, all the film- 
factories in the world produced but 29,000 feet of negative 
film per week; by 1930, with probably fewer firms making 
film, negative production was approximately 65,000,000 
feet per week. Or, to put it in more easily understood figures, 
the factories were turning out 156,000 miles of film every 
week. You'd think that this tremendous production would 
keep two or three dozen factories busy, wouldn't you? 
Actually, most of this footage comes from three main fac¬ 
tories—Eastman, Agfa-Ansco, and DuPont, with negligible 
amounts dribbling from a few smaller makers like Gevaert 
in Belgium and Zeiss and Perutz in Germany. 

On the other hand, any list of the old-time film-brands 
would include Eastman, Ansco and Bay State here in Am¬ 
erica, Lumiere and Pathe in France, Ensign in England, 
Cappelli in Italy, Gevaert in Belgium, and Agfa, Goertz and 
Perutz in Germany—a total of thirteen. For once, 13 
proved an unlucky number, for see how they've shrunk: 
DuPont and Pathe have joined forces, and Agfa and Ansco; 
Perutz seems to be restricted to Leica film, Gevaert is 



rarely heard from—and the rest have (as far as cinema 
film is concerned) vanished completely. 

And how different was buying film in the old days! Of 
course, my recollections don't go quite back to the days of 
the Patents Company, when a film-buyer had either to show 
a licensed camera or bootleg his film: but I can recall the 
time when J. E. Brulatour, whose name is synonymous now 
with Eastman Film, was the American agent for Lumiere 
film! In those days, and for many years after, buying film 
was quite a formal affair. You went down to Brulatour's 
office, and placed your order with Perry Conner (who took 
your money at the same time) . Then Perry would send back 
to the factory for your roll of film, which—in due and de¬ 
liberate time—would be manufactured and shipped out to 
him, and in turn delivered to you! The process was the 
same whether you were (like me) a struggling free-lance 
cameraman who wanted 200 feet of film, or a big studio 
which wanted 200,000 feet. I think it was Frederick L. 
Kley who, as manager of the Lasky Studio, finally con¬ 
vinced the Brulatour organization that there might be some 
advantage in keeping a few feet of film in stock here in 
Hollywood. 

One of my more embarrassing moments came a number 
of years ago when I was on location in Northern California, 
shooting an extra camera on a big picture. After an es¬ 
pecially important day's work, I received an explosive tele¬ 
gram from the laboratory because I had apparently been 
fading out at about fifty-foot intervals, and fading in five 
or ten feet later. Usually, the fades seemed to come right 
in the middle of the scenes! Now I knew I hadn't been 
playing with the dissolver, and I was just as sure that the 
camera itself was in first-class condition. Just the same, I 
was in the dog-house for a long time—until someone dis¬ 
covered that in the particular batch of film my roll had 
come from, the emulsion was only partially coated, dis¬ 
appearing completely at fifty-foot intervals! 

Perforations gave us a lot of trouble, for there were a 
number of different standards—square, round, and some¬ 
thing resembling our present rectangular hole with rounded 
ends. If you got film perforated wrongly for your camera, 
you were just out of luck! Most of the studios used to buy 
their film unperforated, and perforate it themselves. The 
Biograph people went even a step farther than that: their 
old Biograph camera took unperforated film, and perforated 
it as it made the picture! 

And speaking of perforations, framing was another 
fruitful source of grief: some cameras had the frame lines 
fall between the perforations, like our present standard, 
while others had the frame line even with the sprockets. 
Another incident related is that when the first Lasky pic¬ 
ture—the original version of "The Squaw Man" was fin¬ 
ished, it was suddenly discovered that Cameraman Gan- 
dolfi had used two cameras, each with a different frame- 

Continued on page 128 
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Wheels of 

New Film Splicer 

• A new Bell & Howell Film Splicer for 
16mm silent, 16mm sound, and 8mm 
film is announced. 

As with the Laboratory Splicer, each 
film end is located on pilot pins once 
only. After each film end has been 
placed between its pair of clamp plates, 
the emulsion is removed from the left 
film end with a dry scraper. Then ce¬ 
ment is applied, and the right clamp 
plates are immediately lowered, shear¬ 
ing both film ends and bringing the 
bonding areas together in a single op¬ 
eration. A lock maintains the pressure 
until the splice has set—a matter of 
seconds. 

The new splicer, known as Model 1 36, 
makes the exclusive B&H diagonal splice. 
Its pilot pins engage perforations on one 
side of the film only, so that 16mm 
sound film and 8mm film are handled as 
easily as 16mm silent film. 

Model 1 36 has a cast metal base de¬ 
signed to take, as Add-a-Unit equip¬ 
ment features, a B&H Direct Viewer, or 
a two-way Rewinder, or both, in the 
same way as the previous amateur splic¬ 
er. The Direct Viewer, equipped with 
a light, lens, and ground glass translu¬ 
cent screen, magnifies the film images 
for the operator's convenience in finding 
cutting places. Rewinder units are avail¬ 
able in’either 400- or 1600-foot reel 
capacity. 

B&H Safety Film Cement for Splicer 
1 36 is supplied in a new, improved bottle. 
The small neck of this bottle reduces 
evaporation. The brush is attached to a 
screw cap which gives positive sealing. 

Sound Film 

• Two new single-reel 16mm sound 
films of the South Seas, photographed 
and narrated by Arthur C. Pillsbury, are 
offered by the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library. 

"Life in the South Seas," a trip to 
the Samoan Islands, shows in detail the 
life of these happy-go-lucky wards of 
Uncle Sam/ and presents time-lapse 
photography of the development of the 
cocoanut plant and the uses to which 
it is put. The building of the South Sea 
Islands by two widely different methods, 
coral and volcano, is portrayed. 

"Life Under the South Seas," the 
second film, shows undersea diving with 
water-tight motion picture equipment 
and the photographic results; time-lapse 
pictures of starfish, anemones, barnacles, 
hydroids, jellyfish, sea pens, sea urchins, 
and many kinds of fish. 

Leica Exhibit on Tour 
• The Second International Leica Ex¬ 
hibit is now on a tour of some of the 
principal cities in the East. This col¬ 
lection of outstanding Leica pictures in¬ 
cludes prints by famous professionals as 
well as amateurs. The range of sub- 


I n dustry 

jects treated and covered includes an 
almost unbelievable variety of photo¬ 
graphic activities. Candid, news, clin¬ 
ical, scientific, color, aerial, pictor¬ 
ial, portrait, surgical—are just a few of 
the many uses to which the Leica serves, 
as shown in this exhibit. 

In connection with the Second Inter¬ 
national Leica Exhibit, a local Leica con¬ 
test is held in each city. Local Leica- 
ites are invited to submit their best prints 
in competition for merchandise awards 
and prizes. The itinerary of the Second 
International Leica Exhibit is herewith 
given, and interested readers should se¬ 
cure complete details from their local 
photo dealers who will be in possession 
of the final details by the time this ap¬ 
pears. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Mar. 3rd to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 7th Higbee Co.—Lounge 
Room. 

Detroit, Mich.—Mar. 10th to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 1 5th. 

Chicago, III.—Mar. 18th to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 24th. Blackstone Hotel. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Mar. 27th to and 
including Mar. 30th. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.—Apr. 

2nd to and including Apr. 6th. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Apr. 9th to and in¬ 
cluding Apr. 14th. St. Louis Public Li¬ 
brary. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Apr. 16th to and 
including Apr. 19th. 

Cincinnati, O.—Apr. 22nd to and in¬ 
cluding Apr. 25th. Netherland Plaza— 
North Exhibit Hall. 

Columbus, 0.—April 28th to and in¬ 
cluding May 1 st. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—May 4th to and in¬ 
cluding May 9th. William Penn Hotel. 

Baltimore, Md.—May 12th to and in¬ 
cluding May 16th. 

Washington, D. C.—May 1 9th to and 
including May 23rd. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—May 26th to and 
including June 3rd. Boyer Galleries 
Broad St. Station. 

16 mm Film Sources 

• Victor Animatograph Corporation has 
issued their Fifth Revised Edition of the 
Victor Directory of 16mm Film Sources. 

This is the most complete and com¬ 
prehensive work of this kind that we 
know of. It is the effort of the pub¬ 
lishers of this book to list all known 
sources of 16mm silent and sound films. 
It is claimed that practically the only 
sources not included are those that re¬ 
fused permission to list them in the 
Directory in spite of the fact that these 
listings are free of charge and entirely 
without obligation. 

This Directorv is indexed and made 
as comprehensive and easy to use as 
it is possible to make a directory. It 
will be sent by Victor Animatograph 
Company, free of charge, to present 


and prospective owners of 16mm equip¬ 
ment requesting it. Distribution is from 
the Advertising Department of the Vic¬ 
tor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la. 
Free distribution is limited to one copy 
per person. If additional copies are 
desired, they will be supplied at 50c 
each. 

Soft Focus Lens 

• According to an announcement from 
Burleigh Brooks, he has placed on the 
market a Rolleiflex lens accessory known 
as the Duto Folleiflex Soft-Focus Lens. 
From the description it appears that it 
is only necessary to place this over the 
regular lens, the same as a portrait lens 
is attached. It apparently does not take 
the place of the existing lens. 

Here's How 

Continued from page 121 
reverse the film in the projector, thread¬ 
ing it with the emulsion AWAY from the 
lens instead of toward it, so that left and 
right will be in their proper relationship 
in the projected picture, and the letters 
in titles will be readable. Don't worry 
about the mirror in focusing: just focus 
in the usual way until the picture is sharp 
on the screen. 

—Dwight Warren, A.S.C. 

Shooting a Prize Winner 

Continued from page 11 5 
for reinforcement. These were of va¬ 
rious sizes and were very hard. I have 
learned that every amateur should have 
some kind of softer reflector for front 
lighting and faces because many times 
the hard silver reflector will give too 
much light. Many of our Indian shots 
were taken without the use of reflectors 
because through experimentation it was 
found that our make-up could be burned 
out and we would entirely lose our Indian 
make-up, so in most cases they were 
back-lighted with very little front light. 

For my personal screening of this pic¬ 
ture it is accompanied by a musical 
score, supplied by phonograph records. 
During the opening sequence the music 
is of slow rhythm, gradually increasing 
to an Indian war dance, then as the 
covered wagons appear, of course we 
must have a medley of "Oh, Susannah, 
as no wagon scene is complete without 
this well-known selection. Then in the 
battle secuence we raise to a very dra¬ 
matic pitch which gradually tapers off 
to return to the opening rhythm for the 
final part of the picture. We were able 
to cover the entire picture with a selec¬ 
tion of only four recordings which is a 
thing that should be done if possible, 
because of the ease of changing these 
records during the running of the picture. 

The making of this picture was not 
only a great deal of fun for all who 
participated, but it was an education as 
well. It was the first picture of this 
type that I had ever attempted, and I 
look forward to the possibility of trying 
something similar in the future. 
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Price need no longer be an obstacle to the enjoyment of Quality sound picture reproduction. 
Model 25 Sound-on-Film ANIMATOPHONE (for silent and sound projection) is priced at only 
$ 360 . 00 ! In addition to embodying the ingenious simplifications and mechanical superiorities that 

have always been traditional with Victor Cine products, Model 25 has the distinction of being the World’s Smallest (45 lbs. total). 
Most Compact, and Lowest Priced HIGH QUALITY Sound Picture Reproducer. It is the ONLY l6mm sound projector that 
may be operated on D. C. as well as A. C. without use of converter. Ask for demonstration. ... Let your own eyes and ears 
prove that ANIMATOPHONE 25 is without rival. 


'VICTOR H n I m RTOGRA PH C0R P 0 RATI 0 IK "»m" T 'T8"s 
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For the 

ADVANCED AMATEUR 

A HANDY BOOK 


$200 Worth of Information for $2-00 

That is what one Cinematographer said about this book, by Jackson Rose, A.S.C. 

He leaks upon it as one of the most valuable pieces of cinematographic information 
he has. 

Here are some of the subjects as listed in the index: 

9 Color Filters and their use. 

9 Effect Filters and their use. 

• Filter Factors for Agfa Films, Eastman Films, DuPont Films. 

9 Filter Factor compensator. 


9 Camera set-ups for Close-ups, Medium Size, Full Figure. 

• Motion picture lenaes, Astra, Cooke, Hugo Meyer, Bausch Cr Lomb, Dall- 
meyer, Goerz, Leitz, Zeiss. 


0 Lens Angles for lenses from 25mm to 200mm. 


9 Depth of Focus chart for lenses from 1" up to 100mm. 


Ultra Speed chart and a number of other valuable charts and tables. 
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AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 




Here's a book the Advanced Amateur who takes his movie shooting seriously and who wants useful 
mathematical information at his finger tips, will find one of his most valuable possessions. 


The Hand Book and Reference Guide is a book of useful tables. They are tables containing infor¬ 


mation the professional cinematographer in Hollywood's studios uses every day. information that 
he in the past had to work out mathematically every time the problem presented itself. He had, in 
some instances, to use the "trial and error" method to arrive at the results given him in this book 
at a glance. 

It is the pert of practically every first class cinematographer's equipment . . . because cinematography 
in its present form and as practiced in the studios is a combination of art, chemistry and mathe¬ 
matics. 

The Depth of Focus table alone would prove very valuable to any amateur. 

In a very quick and condensed form it gives a volume of information on Filters. The title of this 
section is "Color Filters and Their Uses." The title alone explains fully what is told in those few 
pages. 

Only a limited number of these books were printed and the selling price is $2.00 each. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Photoflood Hi-Lo Power Center 



© All-metal 

• Brown art 
crinkle 


© 1 5 ft cord 


• Compact 
& sturdy 


Controls from 2 to 8 Photoflood bulbs simul- 
taneusly from one point. Saves 
bulbs, time, eyes. 

Price SH.OO 



lace. 

- • 7 ' 5 312 WEST PAGE 

J (J 46 EQUIPMENT AND AP PAMATUS^ 

DALLAS TEXAS 


For an Added Thrill . . . 

TRY SOUND 



DUAL TURNTABLES 

Standard 78 RPM.$85.00 

De Luxe.33 1/3 & 78 RPM .$95.00 

Sound Added to Silent Pictures. 
Double System Sound Pictures. 
Single System Sound Pictures. 
Amplifiers and Microphones. 
Complete Sound Studio. 

Equipment. 

FOTOTOXE STUDIO 

33 W. 60th St. NEW YORK 

Circle 7-2408 


16 mm RECORDING 16 mm 

Professional Sound Direct on Film 
USINC THE DOUBLE SYSTEM 

Our 16mm Optical Printing prints the 
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FILMS I HAVE USED 

Continued from pase 122 


line; and part of the picture framed one 
way, part the other. For a while it looked 
as if the whole venture would be a total 
less. Finally Cecil De Mille and some of 
the technicians took the negative back 
to the Lubin Laboratory in Philadelphia 
where they cemented blank celluloid 
strips along the edges of the entire nega¬ 
tive—and reperforated the whole film 
by hand! 

When you compare the way we shot 
our early-day film and the methods we 
use now, the matter of exposure stands 
cut amazingly. With our old, ultra-slow 
emulsions we used to stop down to 
around f:45 (yes, I mean forty-five!) 
on exteriors. Today, with an infinitely 
faster film, we don't use nearly such 
small stops—in fact, we don't often have 
'em on cur lenses, f: 1 6 or f : 22 is re¬ 
garded as stopping down a lot, while of¬ 
ten we open the lenses 'way up—even 
shooting wide open at f:2.7—and a re¬ 
duced shutter-aperature. What's the 
answer? Changes in laboratory methods, 
of course. In those old days, they used 
developers which were so strong that a 
modern film would develop if you only 
waved it over the tank—and they 
steeped their film-recks in that dyna¬ 
mite soup. The result was a negative 
that looked almost as black as a piece 
of steel, and was a matter of soot-and- 
whitewash contrast. Grain? Nobody 
gave it a thought—but it was terrible, 
judged by modern standards. No won¬ 
der folks called them the "flickers," 
and complained of eyestrain! 

I haven't the courage to open the ar¬ 
gument over who first introduced Pan¬ 
chromatic film. Besides. Joe DuBray. 
A.S.C., told me the other day that when 
he first came to this country for Pathe, 
back in 1909 or 1910. Pathe had a film 
that was so sensitive to orange as to be 
almost panchromatic. At any rate, Joe 
says, it was more Danchromatic than the 
Verichrome and Plenichrome emulsions 
we use in our still cameras today, so it 
must have been pretty good. With it, 
he said, he was able to shoot on days 
when other comoanies couldn't, and also 
later in the yellow evening light. Ap¬ 
parently, that Pathe outfit was a pretty 
modern bunch for even back in 1912 or 
so their Bound Brook laboratory used de- 
veloping-machines, with spray-washing, 
had a real scientific research department, 
and even practiced silver recovery from 
the used hypo solutions! 

My own first experience with Pan¬ 
chromatic film came years later, after 
the war, when I was one of the first three 
cameramen to use panchromatic cine film 
in photographing the Grand Canyon. 
The film I had was Goertz stock, and it 
was a mighty good film. I used it for a 
whole series of travel-shorts I made, 


called "The Honeymooners in the Na¬ 
tional Parks." I still recall that some 
of those subjects played at Grauman's 
Egyptian theatre, and (thanks to the 
Panchromatic film) got unusually favor¬ 
able reviews. 

Of course, the difficulties we had with 
those early-day Pan films would in them¬ 
selves fill a book. Laboratory-men 
would forget they were developing Pan, 
and develop by red light, pulling the 
racks out of the tanks every so often to 
see how they were developing. In one 
instance, I recall that I got peculiar white 
flashes every eight feet, caused, I final¬ 
ly discovered, by a laboratory-assistant 
who carefully loaded the racks in the 
dark, but stacked them in a corner to 
await their turn in the tanks—while he 
calmly smoked a cigarette! The glow of 
his fag was enough to fog the film at the 
places where it curved, unprotected, over 
the top bar of the developing-rack. 

No discussion of early-day films and 
filming is ever complete without mention 
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of that bugaboo—STATIC. For the bene¬ 
fit of those whose memories don't go 
back that far, I'll explain that static was 
a pleasant, flickery, white marking that 
looked as though you had inadvertently 
set up behind a particularly naked and 
jittery tree. We knew it came from a 
discharge of static electricity—but we 
didn't know when or how. And every¬ 
one had his own idea as to how to prevent 
it. Billy Bitzer and others swore by in¬ 
tricate spirit-lamps which warmed the 
cameras (static only appeared in winter 
weather) . Others advocated—and used 
—metal cranks which, they said, ground¬ 
ed the camera through the arm of the 
operator, and so dissipated the static 
charge. Another man had a tiny metal 
brush which swept the surface of the 
film to absorb the charge, while another 
of the old-timers filled his camera with 
such an intricate coil of wires that if 
there had been any radio in those days 
he could have tuned in Timbuktoo! (P. 
S.—None of them really worked.) 

But I think the only one of them all 
who really hit the cause and cure of static 
was Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. He reasoned 
that static was due to over-rapid chang¬ 
ing of the temperature of the film. So 
when he made any winter exteriors, he 
would always load his magazines the 
night before, then pack them into an oil¬ 
skin bag and bury them in the snow over¬ 


night. After exposure, he was equally 
careful about warming the film slowly. 
And he had no trouble with static, even 
at times when, at such Eastern winter lo¬ 
cations as Lake Placid or Saranac Lake, 
there would be four or five companies 
shooting—and all but Arthur getting 
ruinous static! 

The proof of the pudding, so to speak, 
is the fact that many years later, when 
Clyde De Vinna, A.S.C., was in Alaska 
photographing "Eskimo," long after sta¬ 
tic had been forgotten as conquered, his 
last shipment of film broke out with a 
lovely case of static-markings. The 
film, he says, had been stored for weeks 
virtually in the open (which was 30° be¬ 
low zero or worse). After shooting, the 
film had to be rushed back to the Cali¬ 
fornia laboratory, so it traveled part way 
by air, part way on a nice, warm boat 
(probably somewhere near the boiler- 
room), partly by train, and partly by air 
mail—undergoing several very sudden 
and extreme changes of temperature. 

But as far as the rest of us are con¬ 
cerned, Eastman's introduction of "X- 
Back" film abolished static. This hap¬ 
pened about 1915. The "X" backing 
was some sort of a resinous backing on 
the film which held the static charge. 
It's still included in modern films, they 
say. What was it? No one knows but 
the Eastman experts—and they won't 
tell! 


When to Use Double Exposures 

Continued from page 118 


part you want unexposed in the first take, 
and the other to shield the already-ex¬ 
posed section when you make the second 
take. The edges of the mattes should be 
smooth, and the mattes should naturally 
be exactly the opposite of each other. 

Making the shot is simply a matter of 
inserting the first matte, shooting, re¬ 
winding, changing mattes and shooting 
again. Remember, by the way, that if 
you want to matte out, say the right- 
hand side of the picture, the matte must 
cover the LEFT-HAND side of the aper¬ 
ture, since the lens reverses and inverts 
the image on the film. 

In making split-screen shots, it is ab¬ 
solutely vital to use a tripod, for the cam¬ 
era must be in identically the same po¬ 
sition in each shot, or the two halves 
won't match. It also helps if you pick 
your camera set-up so that the matte¬ 
line coincides with some definite line in 
the set, as, for instance, the line formed 
by shooting diagonally into the corner of 
a room. The action must naturally syn¬ 
chronize, too : the simplest way to as¬ 
sure this is to rehearse carefully, timing 
both rehearsal and shooting by slow, de¬ 
liberate counting. If, for example, you 
have a shot showing your neighbor sit¬ 


ting reading his paper, when suddenly 
the door opens, and in walks the same 
man, the seated man must know when to 
look up and see "himself," while he who 
comes in at the door must likewise know 
when to react to his double's surprise. 
If your actor knows that at the count of 
five, his walking image will enter, that 
at nine, the seated image sees the double, 
and that at ten, the double bows and 
speaks, it is easy to make the action 
synchronize. 

"Ghosts," incidentally, can be pro¬ 
duced the same way, but without mattes 
except in case some natural person is to 
be in the shot; the ghost is a simple 
double-exposure, so that the background 
will show through the tenuous appari¬ 
tion. 

Now, how to use these tricks! Simple 
superimposed multiple-exposures can be 
used to show more or less parallel action, 
suggested by the basic scene. For in¬ 
stance, if we have a girl whose sweet¬ 
heart has gone out to a Western ranch, 
and show the girl reading a letter in 
which he tells what he is doing, we can 
double-expose shots of the boy over eith¬ 
er a shot of the girl reading, or a close- 
up of the letter. The same idea can be 
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HE B-M Standard Sound Recording 
System meets every requirement that 
the 16 mm. field can offer, ensures supe¬ 
rior results, and provides for complete 
control of recording at every step. 
Priced at $630. complete. 

Write for full details. 


used to show what a person is thinking 
about. Let's say Mother is at a bridge- 
party—but can't recall whether or not 
she turned off the fire under the dinner 
dishes: double-expose a shot of Mother 
playing worriedly, and a close-up of a 
kettle boiling over on the stove, and you 
tell the story simply, in half the footage 
you'd need otherwise. And the same idea 
can nut over something a character is re¬ 
membering, or show mental confusion, 
and so on. 

Ordinarily, split-screen double-expos¬ 
ure is pretty clearly a trick, and should 
be used as such. The dual role idea, in 
which we see the same person beside 
himself in the same shot, apparently two 
individuals, is naturally a rather limited 
dramatic proposition. But split-screen 
work can be used for other purposes. The 
most common, of course, is in introduc¬ 
tory titles. There, one-half of the split¬ 
screen carries a title introducing some 
person or place, while the other half of 
the screen shows the person introduced. 

This same general type of split-screen 
can portray parallel action. Say we have 


two people talking by telephone: a split¬ 
screen shot can show both ends of the 
conversation at once. Or say our two 
people are going somewhere to meet: the 
split-screen can show this, too. 

By multiplying our exposures, we can 
get some very interesting montage ef¬ 
fects. For instance, using mattes that 
divide the screen in quarters, we can show 
four different things going on at once— 
and if we want to, we can have any one 
of the quarter-screen scenes change with¬ 
out affecting the others. Lastly, to make 
the effect still more "montage-y" than 
ever / we can add a superimposed full¬ 
screen exposure over the others. For 
instance, say we want to show, quickly, 
the news of some event being flashed 
abroad by newspapers. One of our four 
split-screen shots may show a newsboy 
(preferably in close-up) crying his "Ex¬ 
tra! Extra!"; a second might show the 
delivery-wagons distributing the papers, 
a third, a close-up of clicking telegraph 
keys; the fourth, a shot of a man pick¬ 
ing his paper up from the doorstep, while 
over all would be a shot of papers flow¬ 
ing from a newspaper press. 


OPTICAL TRICKS YOU CAN DO 
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The answer, of course, was a mirror. 

I had two semicircular notches cut out 
of its far edge, and the girls slipped their 
heads through these notches. The mirror 
was slanted slightly down: the lens of 
the camera was just about level with the 
farther (and higher) edge of the glass, 
and the nearer edge slanted down enough 
so that the entire foreground was filled 
by the glass. The idea works just as 
well with one person as with two, though 
not so bewilderingly of course. The mir¬ 
ror should be held steady during the shot, 
so the trick won't give itself away. 

One of the first cinetricks most am¬ 
ateurs learn is the trick of getting re- 
versed-motion shots by turning the cam¬ 
era upside-down. But it isn't always 
convenient to use your camera in that 
position. So why not use mirrors to get 
the same effect? It isn't hard: simply 
take a couple of fair-sized mirrors, and 
place them together to form an angle. 
The upper mirror reflects the scene you 
are shooting; the lower mirror reflects 
the image of the upper mirror, and the 
camera photographs this lower image 
which is of course inverted. The upper 
mirror will probably be slanted forward 
a little, while the lower glass will slant 
downward at a convenient angle. You 
can easily mount your mirrors in little 
wooden frames, and hinge them together. 
The lower mirror can then be screwed to 
a tilting tripod-top, or any other handy 
support. 

And right here, I want to clear up 
the most important thing in photograph¬ 
ing mirror-tricks—focus. Some of the 


people who read my last article on tricks 
with mirrors came to grief because they 
tried to focus on the mirror, rather than 
on the object reflected. That is, if you 
are photographing a reflection in a mir¬ 
ror three feet from your lens, of an ob¬ 
ject ten feet from the mirror, your focus 
will be three feet plus ten feet, or thir¬ 
teen feet. You can easily see how badly 
out your focus would be if you set the 
dial only for the three feet from your 
lens to the mirror! It is also safest to 
stop down rather well when photograph¬ 
ing mirrors, in order to blend the reflec¬ 
tions from the front surface of the glass 
into the main reflection. For the same 
reason, the thinner the glass in the mir¬ 
ror, the better for your picture. 

With mirrors, you can also get some 
of the effects of split-screen double-ex¬ 
posure shots without having to wind your 
film backward. Simply take a thin mir¬ 
ror and set it at an angle in front of 
your lens—preferably several inches in 
front of it—with the nearer edge on the 
centerline of the lens. On one side of 
your frame, you'll get whatever the mir¬ 
ror reflects; on the other, whatever is 
directly in front of the unmirrored side 
of the lens. Where you can use a large 
title-card, this is an easy way of mak¬ 
ing those introductory titles where on 
one side of the screen we read, "Intro¬ 
ducing Joe Doakes," and on the other 
we see Joe himself in action. Here 
again, focus and stopping down for depth 
are of the greatest importance. They 
mark the difference between ruining your 
shot and getting it. 
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Balancing Sea and Sky with 
Filters 

Continued from page 114 

All too often, when the light was right 
for me, the wind would be wrong for 
the sails—and when the wind suited the 
sails, I'd be faced with a difficult light¬ 
ing. 

As a rule, a front or cross light is the 
best; a back-light is sometimes effective 
(especially for night-effects and sun¬ 
sets) , but it also gives rise to tiny, glanc¬ 
ing catch-lights on the waves, which can 
be very troublesome. Sailing ships and 
sailboats are probably among the most 
attractive subjects, but to show them at 
their best, you must understand lighting. 
The sails are naturally the salient feat¬ 
ure: they should look white, clean and 
billowy. This effect is best achieved 
when, if you are photographing from the 
side or ahead, the sun strikes the sails 
from ahead; shadowed, the sails tend to 
photograph grey. Photographed from 
astern, few sailboats are very pictorial, 
though square-riggers in a strong, flat 
light are sometimes interesting. Instead 
of photographing a windjammer from 
dead astern, however, when you have to 
use a rearward angle, try to get a rear- 
quarter view, as this shows the sails to 
better advantage. Fore-and-aft rigged 
boats, incidentally, when you are photo¬ 
graphing them from the side, look most 
effective if you are on the leeward side 
of them—that is, the side toward which 
the sails billow. 

Lastly, when the main object of inter¬ 
est in your scene is people, use reflect¬ 
ors! Remember that the broad expanse 
of sky and water is, in a sense, a tre¬ 
mendous reflector throwing light into 
your lens from all angles, and especially 
from behind the people. If you place 
your people so they are in a front light, 
it is not so bad technically, though the 
artistic satisfaction is doubtful. But if 
you have them in a cross-light, or in the 
shade, if you expose cautiously enough 
so that the highlighted distance is not 
"burned up," there will be almost no de¬ 
tail in the shadows. Reflectors, com¬ 
bined with 3-N-5 or 5-N-5 filter will 
solve this problem. Better yet, if you 
can, place your actors on the shady side 
of the deck, and use part of the ship— 
a deckhouse, or the like—for your back¬ 
ground instead of the glaring sea or sky. 

Finally, remember that all general¬ 
ities about marine photography are false 
—including this one. The one fixed rule 
is to vary your technique to meet the 
conditions of each individual shot. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Camera Goes 'Round and 
'Round 

Continued from page 116 

SCENE 18: CLOSE SHOT from a 
tow cngie from the side, with the cam¬ 
era steady—not panning—of Jimmy as 
he rides up and down on the board. 

SCENE 1 9: CLOSE SHOT from on the 
board, directly in front of Jimmy. You 
can get this by sitting on the board and 
mustering man power on the other end. 
We see Jimmy enjoying his ride, the 
Bandscape behind him rising and falling. 

SCENE 20: MEDIUM SHOT shooting 
from Junior's seat, straight along the 
length of the board to frame Sister at 
the far end. The effect is the same as 
in Scene 1 9. 

SCENE 21: MEDIUM SHOT, same 
set-up as Scene 20. Slow your expos¬ 
ure rate down to -. Sister will be 

seen bouncing up and down at a furious 
end comical speed. 

SCENE 22: MEDIUM SHOT of the 
merry-go-round. The children run in, 
scamper aboard and start it in motion. 

SCENE 23: CLOSE SHOT with set¬ 
up at level of children's faces. As the 
platform whirls, the children will one 
by one come in and go out of focus. 

SCENE 24: CLOSE SHOT from the 
top of your borrowed step-ladder placed 
close to the platform, shooting down on 
the children as they ride around. 

SCENE 25: CLOSE SHOT from a low 
angle, shooting underneath the plat¬ 
form. Catch the dangling legs of the 
children as they come by. 

SCENE 26: CLOSE SHOT of Junior, 
if he is tiny, on the platform holding on 
for dear life and enjoying himself im¬ 
mensely. Keep the camera on him, pan¬ 
ning as he moves around slowly. 

SCENE 27: CLOSE SHOT from your 
seat on the platform, shooting across the 
merry-go-round at the children seated 
at that side, as the affair goes round and 
round. 

SCENE 28: MEDIUM SHOT of the 
children riding. Shoot it at 8 and they 
will spin like a top. 

Complete your picture with similar un¬ 
usual shots of the children playing on 
whatever other apparatus may be found 
at the playground. Look always for the 
uncommon angle and the possibilities of 
slow—or fast— motion. 

As, for instance, if there is a hori¬ 
zontal bar, have the children perform 
whatever stunts they can execute. Shoot 
from odd angles, increase or decrease 
your shutter speed. The results will be 
hilarious to the children and bring forth 
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35MM NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock—panchromatic — super-sensi+tve - 
panatomic — superior — grayback, $2.50 
per humred feet. 100 ft., daylight 
loading rolls, $2.75 each. 10% discount 
on all orders accompanied by this coupon. 
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No. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


230-DEGREE Shutter Akeley Camera XI34, 
special focus on film attachment. 2-, 4-, 
6-, and 12-inch lenses. Four 200-foot 
magazines, Akeley tripod, cases. Price 
$750.00. Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc., 723 Seventh Ave., New York City; 
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REBUILT BELL & HOWELL Single system 
camera. Complete with lenses, magazines, 
tripod, Movietone Quartz shoe, 12 volt 
motor, amplifier, dynamic microphone, 
cables and cases. Motion Picture Camera 
Supply, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Cable: CINECAMERA. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


DeBRIE INTERVIEW MODELS $250 and 
$350, DeVry 35mm Cameras $65, Pro¬ 
jectors $40 up, Holmes 35mm Portable 
Sound Projector Type 7A $450. 35mm 
Sound Recording Outfit, single or double 
system, complete, less batteries $750, Ake¬ 
ley Studio Camera $800. Camera Supply 
Co., 1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


HOW DO WE DO IT? YOU’LL WONDER, 
TOO, LOOK—RCA Photophone Variable 
Area Studio Recorders, brand new, 
$1495 00; Background Projection Screens, 
from $144.00: Fox Movietone Recording 
Cameras, $975.00: RCA Re-Recorders, 
$150.00; RCA Galvanometers, $75.00; 
Western-Eleciric Recording Amplifiers, 
from $43.50; W. E. Condenser Micro¬ 
phones. $95.00; Send for list. S. O. S., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


COMPLETE DE BRIE 35mm. Professional Cine 
Camera with tripod and head at a close¬ 
out price. ^Equipment includes one 2 in. 
F 3.5 Zeiss lessar and one 4 in. F 3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar. Has extra 400 capacity magazine. 
Precision built throughout. Complete in 
carrying case. A real buy at only $675.00. 
Also hundreds of other values in fine “Still” 
and “Movie” Cameras, Lenses, etc. Write 
for Bulletin 236, BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
223 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE SOUND TRUCK with extension 
mixer, microphone, converter. All complete, 
ready for production. Write Box 258, 
American Cinematographer. 


many a chuckle from grown-up viewers 
when placed on the screen. 

More, it will give you valuable ex¬ 
perience in the flexibility of your camera 
and the infinite possibilities that exist 
in almost every shot for getting away 
from the humdrum straight-from-the- 
shoulder scenes by the simple expedient 


HARDENED and ground recording curved gates 
with adjustable mechanical slits. $20.00 
each. J. Burgi Contner. 723 Seventh Ave¬ 
nue, New Yo'k City. 


OUR TREMENDOUS PURCHASING POWER 
ENABLES us to offer great bargains in 
Cameras, Tripods, Recording Systems, Pro¬ 
jectors, Printers, Moviolas, Motors, Maga¬ 
zines, Animators, Galvanometers, new and 
used. We’ll trade. S. O. S., 1600 Broad¬ 
way, New York. 


35mm SILENT SUBJECTS all perfect, some on 
Safety stock $1.50 per reel. DeVry used 
Projectors, Cameras, Sound, Silent. 1,000 
bargains in 16 and 35 films. Accessories, 
Pro.ectors, Cameras. Trades accepted. Cat¬ 
alogue, Film Library. MOGULL’S, 1944-A 
Boston Road, N. Y. 


4 Bell & Howell 35mm PERFORATORS—20- 
inch adjustable slitter— 614 -inch adjustable 
slitter. De Brie 9*4 mm. triple slitter and 
perforator—Badgley 9*4 mm. printer Du¬ 
plex 35mm printer. All equipment practic¬ 
ally new. Cineque Laboratories, 123 West 
64th Street, New York City. 


MODEL D. LEICA, f:3.5 Elmar lens; B & H 
Filmo D, 20mm and 2" f:3.5 Cook lenses 
100 ft. 16mm Steineman Developing outfit; 
Arri Model E 16mm Step Printer. Box 260, 
American Cinematographer. 


3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell & Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equipment used but in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. T 


WANTED 


SPOT CASH PAID for used cameras, lenses, 
recorders, printers, splicers, tripods, cine- 
motors magazines, microphones, amplifiers, 
projectors, laboratory and studio equipment. 
Trades taken—bargains galore. S. O. S. 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


LABORATORIES, STUDIOS, PRODUCERS, AT¬ 
TENTION! Bargains, Cameras, Recorders, 
Printers, Moviolas, Bought and Sold. En¬ 
tire plants or stocks liquidated — strictly 
confidential. Box No. 256, care of Am¬ 
erican Cinematographer. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR—Bell & Howeli, 
Mitchell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, 
lenses, motors, parts and accessories. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
7th Ave., New York, New York. 


WANTED. We pay cash for everything pho¬ 
tographic. Send full information and low¬ 
est cash prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


of exercising your ingenuity. Camera 
angles and different close-ups contribute 
immeasurably to any picture. 

And, to close this continuity, Fade 
Out on a scene of the children at the 
refreshment stand noses buried in tall 
lemonade glasses or with pop-bottles 
pointed skyward from thirsty lips. 
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Amateur 
Movie Contest 



Start thinking about your picture for 1936. The contest will close on 
November 30th. 

This contest will be divided differently again. We will endeavor to give 
wider recognition .... that is to offer prizes for more classifications. 

Each year presents a different problem .... it is to solve these problems 
and in an effort to recognize the serious efforts of the amateur that classifi¬ 
cations are changed from time to time. 

The rules will be the same as last year. You can enter either 8mm or 
16mm film. 35mm film will not be accepted in this contest, nor will reduc¬ 
tions from 35mm film be allowed. 
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Lobben, C. Kenneth 
Longet, Gaston 
Longworth, Bert 
Lynch, Bert 

MacDonald, Melvin A. 
MacLean, Roy D. 
Manatt, S. C. 

Marigold, Mickey 
Martin, Shirley Vance 
Maupin, Clifton 
McAlpin, Hal A. 
McNulty, Stephen 
Miehle, John J. 

Milligan, Joseph C. 
Morrison, Talmage H. 

Nolan, Raymond G. 

Osborne, Harry 
Parrish, Fred A. 

Paul, M. B. 

Powolny, Frank 

Richardson, G. E. 
Richee, Eugene R. 
Robbins, Leroy S. 
Rowley, Les 

Schafer, Adolph L. 
Schoenbaum, Emmett A. 
Sibbald, Merritt J. 
Sigurdson, Oliver 
Six, Bert 
Stone, Ed 

Tanner, Frank 
Thomas, Wm. E. 

Ugrin. Anthony 

Van Pelt, Homer 

Walling, Will, Jr. 
Welbourne, Chas. Scott 
Wyckoff, Harold M. 


Honorary Members 

Mr. E. O. Blackburn, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
JMr. George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

JMr. Thomas A. Edison, 
Orange, N. J. 

Mr. Albert S. Howell, 
Chicago, III. 

Mr. George A. Mitchell, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Associate Members 

Mr. Louis A. Bonn 
Mr. George Cave 
Mr. Fred Gage 
Mr. Emery Huse 
Dr. Lloyd A. Jones 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees 
Dr. Herbert Meyer 
Mr. Hollis Moyse 
Dr. W. B. Rayton 
Dr. V. B. Sease 
Dr. J. S. Watson, Jr. 


inactive Members 

Dunning, Dodge 
DuPont, Max B. 
Fildew, William 
Glouner, Martin G. 
Graham, Stanley 
Jackman, Dr. Floyd 
Lockwood, J. R. 
fPaul, Edward F. 
Roos, Len H. 

Stull, William 


^Directors of Photography in Executive Positions. 


rNon-Resident Members. 


Deceased. 
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... of "lamps for every lighting purpose 99 


Rack after rack of G-E MAZDA lamps of 
different shapes, sizes and uses fill this room. 
Yet it stores only a few of the many different 
types of lamps which General Electric makes 
. . . lamps which offer light to create effects 
difficult or impossible with other illuminants. 

G-E MAZDA lamps provide light to paint your 
scenes exactly as your artistry dictates. You have 
at your command a range of intensities and sizes 
that extends from "practicals”, "lupe” lamps 
and "bonbons” to the big 36-inch "sun” spots. 

No matter where you need a highlight or a 
delicate modelling light ... no matter how 
limited your working space is . . . there is a 


type of G-E MAZDA lamp that will solve 
your problem. 

Behind this flexibility, which is supported by 
extensive developmental work, there is com¬ 
plete dependability. By rigid inspection, 
exhaustive tests and careful manufacture, 
General Electric assures you dependable light 
to fit your requirements. 

Perhaps these facts suggest reasons why scores 
of studios use G-E MAZDA lamps for every¬ 
thing from set lighting to process work. Are 
you benefitting fully from the versatility of 
these lamps? General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

MAZDA LAMPS 




















35 MM. NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE FILM 


FA’S new, improved SUPERPAN possesses 
everything that should distinguish an ideal super¬ 
sensitive panchromatic film. It is the last word in 
fineness of grain. And add to that its speed, latitude 
and evenly balanced color sensitivity and you have 
the kind of picture that makes audiences say: “What 
splendid photography!’’ Made by Agfa Ansco Cor¬ 
poration in Binghamton, N. Y. 




C. KING CHARNEY, Incorporated 


HOLLYWOOD 
6372 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Tel. Hollywood 2918-2919 


NEW YORK 
245 West 55th Street 
New York City 


J 
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The New Fearless Panoram Camera Dolly 

IS NOW IN PRODUCTION. 

Design patents applied for. 


Turntable revolves 360 
Properly counter¬ 
balanced. 

Cantilever arm. 

Ball bearings at all points 
of wear. 

Roller bearing wheels, 
accurately fitted to 
spindles. 

Correctly designed steer¬ 
ing mechanism. 

Electric motor or hand 
operating of elevator. 



Rear wheels quickly ad¬ 
justable for maneuvering 
in close quarters. 

Goes through 36” door. 

Counter balancing springs 
adjustable for any load. 

Rigid and stable at all 
arm elevations. 

Prices, Technical Infor¬ 
mation and Dimensions 
Information on request. 


Other New Fearless Products 



Portable Pbotoflood Lamp 


Prices and discounts on appli¬ 
cation. 


Cives a flat light ... no rings 
or shadows. Uses standard or 
mogul base photo flood bulbs 
up to 5000 watts. For studios, 
industrial, news cameramen 
and commercial photographers. 
Weight 10 lbs. complete with 
cable. Furnished packed in 
light-weight, rugged carrying 
case for 6 or 8 lamps. 



Film Synchronizers 
2-way 

A 2-way synchronizer with frame 
numbers cast in sprockets, each 
hold-down roller individually op¬ 
erated, hobbed sprocket teeth and 
ball shaft bearings. Furnished with 
or without counter. 

Price and discounts on application. 


FEARLESS CAMERA COMPANY 


8572 Santa Monica Blvd. 


, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


i b 


Cable Fearcamco 
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Training Makes 
Triumphs— 

Is Chari es Lang s Experience 

by 

Harry Burdick 

W E have a new and second generation of ace cine¬ 
matographers in this center of cinema circles. And 
a younger generation, in contradistinction to the 
old-line guard of camera wizards who have been perform¬ 
ing photographic miracles since the very advent of sprocket- 
holed celluloid some twenty-five years ago. 

As illustrious instance of this encouraging influence is 
nominated Charles Lang, A.S.C. In office as Director of 
Photography for the relatively narrow span of six years, 
from his camera have issued such outstanding cinema¬ 
tographic creations as "Lives Of A Bengal Lancer," "Peter 
Ibbetson," "Desire" and, currently, "I Loved A Soldier," 
the latter duo being portrayals of Marlene Dietrich. 

Here, certainly, is a recent succession of notable achieve¬ 
ments worthy of the most matured artist. Each work is of 
merit compelling comment. His "A Farewell To Arms" 
brought to him the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences gold award in 1934. Annual appraisals by pro¬ 
fessionally discerning critics find his name high in reigning 
practitioners of the period. 

Lang's meteoric ascent to cinematographic prominence 
is by no means a quirk of happenstance. Under it lies the 
same type of studious preparation and devoted acquirement 
of experience that marks the progress of ambitious members 
of medical, law and other professions. Following the fram¬ 
ing of his university sheepskin, Lang got himself a job in 
the Paramount laboratory. It was just that and nothing 
more—a job. But it was, in reality, the launching of his 
life career, for during following years he was assigned to 
every department in that laboratory. Applying himself 
industriously and intelligently, he obtained by this laborious 
route complete understanding of what happens to negative 
and why. 

Came long apprenticeships as Assistant and then Oper¬ 
ative Cinematographer, learning stage technique and cam¬ 
era mechanics from the genius of established masters. 

So, when opportunity presented him with complete con¬ 
trol, it is not surprising that his broad and comprehensive 
steeping in fundamentals should show fruition in notable 
productions of exceeding worth. 

He goes about his work calmly but with the fervor of 
the sharp specialist. He has the confidence inspired by 
his training, moves surely and swiftly. Scenes flow past his 
lenses with remarkable smoothness and speed, a phase not 
unappreciated by acting personnel nor keen-eyed production 
officials. 

His two Dietrich sagas are superb specimens of prestige- 
star lighting. A definite controlled source of illumination is 
employed throughout. A high front-light paints glamor- 



Charles Lang, A.S.C, 


ous tones over the star's features. There is much shading 
and gauzing. 

He lights individuals, not scenes; and then blends them 
into a scenic unity of balanced composition. The star is 
maintained as his photographic focal point but not to the 
detriment of other players nor the scene in its entirety. 

This principle is observed irrespective of mood demanded 
by varying degrees of drama in story. The two Dietrich 
films are good instance. "I Loved a Soldier" has to do with 
a peasant chambermaid of the post-war period in Austria. 
It is in somewhat low key. 

"Desire," dealing with an ultra-smart modern woman in 
sophisticated environment is far more brilliant and photo¬ 
graphically scintillating. There is exposition of more con¬ 
trast tonally. For every highlight there is an area of im¬ 
penetrable black. The more intense the drama, the wider 
are these expanses of deep blacks. 

But under both treatments, his shrewd sense of individual 
lighting prevails and with these italicized characters welded 
into harmonious scenic balance. 

"Peter Ibbetson" provided intricate problems of precise 
poise in mood determination. It required an obvious dream 
quality, yet that of a living dream; a feeling of reality in 
dream. There was much diffusion done at exact levels. 
Then, for the reminder of reality, Lang poured strong shafts 
of very real light in through opened windows and doors. 

An absolute opposite is the "Bengal Lancer" undertaking. 
Here is definiteness of action, powerful flow of masculine 
movement. Lang evolved a strictly masculine mood with 
strong, robust and virile light. While he is blessed with an 
inherent drama sense, he appreciates the full audience ap¬ 
peal of bold strokes of sheer beauty, as this picture reveals, 
When the picture embarked on its commercial travels, box- 
office reports from all quarters acclaimed the appeal of this 
sweeping artistic ingredient. Some critics went so far as 
to assert this dominant beauty content actually carried the 
film. 

Lang pursues his camera career unmanacled by "white 
elephants" of precedent or studio tradition. To his work 
he infuses the courage and enthusiasm of the artist who 

Continued on page 105 
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Making 
Pictures in 


England 


by 

Lloyd Knechtel A.S.C. 


S LIGHTLY over three years ago, in a Hollywood 
studio, I met o gentleman from the Humphries Lab¬ 
oratory of London. I must have been amused at the 
enthusiasm he showed in talking about the future of the 
British film industry, for I remember he left me with the 
remark, Don t laugh—you'll probably be working with us 
in England yourself someday!" Less than six months later 
I was in England, associated with the Humphries Labora¬ 
tories, and in charge of an Optical Printing and special 
process department which served most of the British studios! 
And during the three years which have elapsed since then, 

I have seen many of my friend's prophecies fulfilled, and 
even exceeded, by the phenomenal growth of the British 
Cinema. 

To date things accurately, I arrived in England just as 
The Private Life of Henry VIII" v/as in production; in 
fact, that film was one of the first British pictures on 
which I did any work. Up to that time, few even of the 
English had taken their film-industry seriously—and on 
wonder, for most of the activity in British studios had con¬ 
sisted of turning out "quota pictures" on budgets and 
schedules that would cramp the style of a poverty row 
quickie producer. Since "Henry VIII," of course, British 
pictures have improved until today you've got to look 
closely at the trade-mark to tell whether a film was made 
in Hollywood or England. 

The foundation of this improvement was of course due 
to the fact that once Korda had proven it possible to make 
outstanding pictures in England, money became plentifully 
available for production. And a tremendous factor in the 
physical improvement of British films is that once the 
money was available, the British industry was eager to ob¬ 
tain the latest in equipment, and the most capable tech¬ 
nicians. 

The equipment used is predominantly American. An 
American raw-stock—Eastman—seems to be the most 
popular film: strangely enough, in a country where so many 
excellent plates and photographic papers are produced, no 
English firm seems to have entered the motion picture film 
field, leaving it wholly to foreign interests; Eastman, Du¬ 
Pont and Agfa, with Eastman getting the lion's share of 
the business. 

The camera equipment used depends very greatly upon 
the nationality of the Cinematographer using it. The 
Mitchell is fast becoming the most popular type for all 
classes of work; but the numerous German Cinematograph¬ 
ers who have emigrated to England frequently use the 
French-made DeBrie "Super-Parvo," which is a compact 



Lloyd Knechtel, A.S.C. 


outfit built into its own soundproof case. One studio for 
some time used a Czecho-Slovakian camera called the 
"Cinephon," but recently discarded them in favor of 
Mitchells. Some British-made Vinten cameras are also to 
be seen. The European-made cameras while beautiful ex¬ 
amples of design and workmanship, do not seem to stand up 
as well under the hard usage of modern production as well 
as do the American Mitchells. 

Lighting equipment, too, is mainly American, with the 
Mole-Richardson types the most popular. There are a few 
small British firms, but their products cannot compete with 
American lamps. There is nothing in Europe that can 
compare with the new Mole-Richardson "Solarspots". 

George Teague's background projectors are being used 
in a number of the studios, and have that field pretty well 
to themselves. 

A few years ago, the weakest point in the British film 
industry undoubtedly was the lack of good laboratories. I 
recall reading an article written in this magazine only a 
few years ago by a director who had made a number of 
pictures in England, which stated that there were only two 
good laboratories in all Europe—and neither of the two 
mentioned was in England. This situation has very defi¬ 
nitely been remedied, and today the laboratories serving 
the British studios, and printing foreign releases for Am¬ 
erican producers are second to none. There are, I think, 
fewer studio-owned labs there than in Hollywood, and a 
greater tendency on the part of producers to patronize 
outside laboratories. 

In sound, the familiar ERPI and RCA systems are evi¬ 
dent, but several studios use British systems, especially 
British Acoustic and B-T-H, which are both excellent. 

Most recently, England has grown intensely interested in 
color, and new or nearly-new color-processes are springing 
up overnight like so many weeds. As is well known, Techni¬ 
color is putting up a plant near London, and as Hollywood 
has already proved Technicolor's three-color process, the 

Continued on page 102 
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D-72 


Water (about 125°F.) 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

(52°’C.) 

16 ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Elon 

45 ounces 

3.1 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 *4 ounces 

45.0 grams 

Hydroquinone 

175 grains 

12.0 grams 

Sodium carbonate, desiccated 

2% ounces 

67.5 grams 

Potassium bromide 

27 grains 

1.9 grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 grams 

CHROME ALUM FIXING BATH 


(F-23) 


Solution A 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Sodium thiosulfate (hypo) 

2 pounds 

960.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 oz. 290 grains 50.0 grams 

Water to make 

96 ounces 

3.0 liters 

Solution B 



Water 

20 ounces 

600.0 cc. 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

290 grains 

20.0 grams 

Sulphuric acid, 5% 

5 fluid ozs. 

160.0 cc. 

Pottassium chrome alum 

4^4 ounces 

128.0 grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Dissolve the constituents 

of Solution A and 

Solution B and 

cool bath to 70°F. (21 °C.). Add Solution B 

slowly to Solu- 

tion A while stirring the latter thoroughly. 


CAUSTIC PROCESS DEVELOPER 



(D-9) 


Stock Solution A 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Water (about 125°F.) 



(52°C.) 

16 ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Sodium bisulfite 

% ounce 

22.5 grams 

Hydroquinone 

1 ounce 

22.5 grams 

Potassium bromide 

% ounce 

22.5 grams 

Cold water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Stock Solution B 



Cold water 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 

Sodium hydroxide 

1 % ounces 

52.5 grams 

For use up to 90°F.. mix 

equal parts of A 

and B. and add 

10 cc. of formalin (40'7) and 10 cc. of Phenosafranine solu¬ 

tion (1:1000) per liter of mixed developer (2% drams per 32 

ounces). 



ULTRA RAPID DEVELOPERS 


When the film can be processed by machine, and develoo- 

ment times of 1 minute or 

less are desired, the D-82 develop- 

er, with 10 grams of extra 

sodium hydroxide 

added per lit- 

er (150 grains per 32 ounces), or the D-8 developer may be 

used. If the required development time is of 

the order of Vo 

minute, it may be desirable 

to add 25 cc. of 

ammonia to the 

modified D-82 developer. 




D-82 



Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Elon 

200 grains 

14.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

1 % ounces 

52.5 grams 

Hydronquinone 

200 grains 

14.0 grams 

Sodium hydroxide 

125 grains 

8.8 grams 

Potassium bromide 

125 grains 

8.8 grams 

Wood alcohol 

1 Vo ounces 

48.0 cc. 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1.0 liter 


Other Rapid Developers 

I N TABLES I AND II are also given the development char¬ 
acteristics of several rapid single bath developers for 
short times of development. The values listed are: 
gamma which is a measure of the degree of development; 
fog: relative emulsion speed, which is a comparative meas¬ 
ure of the ability of the emulsion to render shadow detail; 
and highlight density, which is a rough indication of the 
density contrast obtained in a normally exposed negative 
of a subject of average contrast. It must be remembered 
that these are the values found under a given set of condi¬ 
tions as to guantity of developer, size of film, agitation 
during development, and so on, and that they will vary if 
any of these conditions are altered. However, although the 
absolute values will vary, the relations between the differ¬ 
ent developers will change very little if at all. It should 
also be noted that the indicated speed ratings are on o 
purely arbitrary basis, and are not directly related to the 
speed systems used with the various exposure calculators 
and exposure meters. The ratio factor necessary to con¬ 
vert these values to the system used with any given device 
can be determined from a test with some one developer, 
such as the SD-6 two bath, or the D-72. 

The developers listed fall into two classes, those suitable 
for hand processing, and those which are only suitable for 


Rapid 


ultra rapid development in special processing machines. 
These very rapid developers are not suitable for hand proc¬ 
essing because the development times must be so short, in 
order to avoid excessive contrast, that there is not time to 
obtain uniform development over the whole surface of the 
film. 

When the processing is done by hand, under the condi¬ 
tions mentioned previously, that is, where temperatures 
above normal may be encountered with no time available 
for cooling the solutions, the D-72 developer and the D-9 
process developer with 1 per cent of formalin added, have 
been found very satisfactory. 

In most cases, the D-72 developer is probably preferable, 
since it can be used for plates, films, and papers. Also it 
is more stable and oxidizes only slowly even when left 
standing in a tray. 

This developer has a temperature coefficient of, roughly, 
1.5 for a temperature change of 10°F. This means that 
to get approximately egual degrees of development at dif¬ 
ferent temperatures, the development time must be divided 
by 1.5 for a 10 degree rise in temperature, and multiplied 
by 1.5 for a 10 degree drop in temperature. A time-tem¬ 
perature table is given on next page. 

This developer has a sufficiently high concentration of 
salts to prevent excessive swelling up to 80°F., but it does 
not permanently harden the film so that an efficient hard¬ 
ening fixing bath must be used, and the film fixed long 
enough to allow of thorough hardening. The F-5 fixing 
bath may be used at normal temperatures but at the higher 
temperatures, the F-25 chrome alum hardening fixing bath 
should be used and the film treated for at least 3 minutes 
and preferably longer. With the chrome alum bath partic¬ 
ularly, there is danger of scum forming on the bath from 
the neutralization of the fixing bath by the developer, so 
that the film should be rinsed for a few seconds in an acid 
bath such as the SB-1 after development, and then agitated 
thoroughly while it is in the fixing bath. Fresh fixing so¬ 
lutions should always be used for this work. The chrome 
alum fixing bath has the objection that it does not keep 
well, so it should be made up in small quantities which can 
be used in a few days. 

In cases where temperatures higher than 80°F. must be 
used, the D-72 developer, even in combination with the 
chrome alum fixing bath, is not satisfactory. In such cases 
the D-9 caustic hydroquinone process developer may be 
used with the addition of 10 cc. of formalin (40% solu¬ 
tion) per liter of the mixed developer to harden the film. 
Ten cc. of a 1 to 1000 solution of phenosafranine should 
also be added to prevent the formation of aerial fog which 
might be caused by the formalin. This developer, as the 
tables show, has a slightly higher rate of development than 
D-72, so the times given above or somewhat shorter times, 
may be used. This developer has poor keeping properties 
after it is mixed and should be used immediately. The F-5 
fixing bath gives good results with this developer although 
an ultra rapid fixing bath can be used, as with the two 
bath developer. This developer gives good results at tem¬ 
peratures up to 90°F. but cannot be used satisfactorily at 
temperatures above 90°F. 

It can be seen from the data given in the table that this 
addition of formalin to the D-9 developer causes a slight 
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Processing 

Methods 

PART 2 

by 

H. Parker and J. I. Crabtree 

Communication No. 577 from the 
Kodak Research Laboratories 

increase in the development fog, a slight decrease in the 
emulsion speed, and a very slight decrease in the rate of 
development. 

More complete information on regular processing meth¬ 
ods (not rapid processing) at high temperatures is given 
elsewhere. 

Ultra Rapid Developers for Machine Processing 

When it is possible to develop by machine as, for instance, 
with motion picture film, it is sometimes desirable to ob¬ 
tain high densities in very short times of development. 
With machine processing the treatment of the film can be 
controlled much more uniformly than is possible with hand 
processing, and it is quite satisfactory, therefore, to use 
very short times and very active developers. 

A considerable number of developer formulas have been 
tested to determine their usefulness with very short de¬ 
velopment times and the data obtained for the most satis¬ 
factory formulas are given in the tab’es. These results 
show that when good contrast, with the greatest emulsion 
speed (ability to reproduce shadow detail) is desired in a 
very short time of development (1 minute or less), form¬ 
ula D-82 with the addition of 10 grams per liter of sodium 
hydroxide gives the most satisfactory results. This addition 
of extra sodium hydroxide to the D-82 developer causes a 
very considerable increase in the rate of development, so 
that considerably higher gammas are obtained. For the 
very short times of development, higher emulsion speeds 
are also obtained. It should be noted, however, that for 
the longer times of development, or for comparisons made 
at equal gammas, this advantage is lost, and the unmodi¬ 
fied D-82 gives just as high emulsion speeds. For very short 
development times, around 30 seconds or less, it may be 
desirable to add 25 cc. of ammonia per liter to the modi¬ 
fied D-82 developer. This addition is not satisfactory when 
development times of 1 minute or longer are used, because 
of the very rapid growth of fog, but for the very short 
times, it does help to obtain higher emulsion speeds. When 
the highest possible contrast is desired, the D-8 developer 
may prove more useful, but it should be noted that for a 
given exposure and equal times of development the D-8 



D-8 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

2 

ounces 

60 

grams 

Hydroquinone 

1 

ounce 

30 

grams 

Sodium hydroxide 

365 grains 

25 

grams 

Potassium bromide 

292 grains 

20 

grams 

Water to make 

32 ounces 

1 

liter 


DEVELOPERS FOR UNDEREXPOSURES 
When it is desired to obtain the utmost possible shadow de¬ 
tail from underexposed negatives, the D-82 developer for un¬ 
derexposures should be used, with a development time of 
about 8 minutes at 65°F. 

ULTRA RAPID FIXATION 

When rapid fixation is desired the hypo concentration of 
the fixing bath should be increased to 360 grams per liter (12 
ounces per 32 ounces). If still more rapid fixation is desired, 
a non-hardening acid bath with added ammonium chloride may 
be used. Such a bath should only be used, however, with the 
)wo bath developer or with th* D-9 developer containing for¬ 
malin, both of which harden the film, and the use of an acid 
rinse bath between development and fixation is most important. 
The F-24 formula is very suitable for this purpose. 

NON-HARDENINC ACID FIXING BATH 


(F-24) 


Water (about 125° F.) 

Avoirdupois 

Metric 

(52 °C. > 

16 

ounces 

500.0 cc. 

Sodium thiosulfate (hypo) 

8 

ounces 

240.0 grams 

Sodium sulfite, desiccated 

145 

grains 

10.0 grams 

Sodium bisulfite 

365 

grains 

25.0 grams 

Water to make 

32 

ounces 

1.0 liter 


To make an ultra rapid fixing bath, the hypo concentration 
should be increased to 360 grams per liter (12 ounces per 32 
ounces) and 25 grams of ammonium chloride added per liter of 
solution <365 grains per 32 ounces of solution). 


does not give as high a density as the D-82 with the extra 
sodium hydroxide for, although it gives a higher gamma, it 
gives a much lower emulsion speed. When a high contrast 
is undesirable, but it is wished to obtain high emulsion speed 
without excessive density in the highlights, the D-82 and 
D-9 developers give better results than the two higher con¬ 
trast developers. 

While all of these developers give much more rapid de¬ 
velopment at higher temperatures, it is definitely unsafe to 
use them at high temperatures because of the danger of 
excessive swelling of the gelatin film. 

Developers for Underexposures 

The practical value of a developer for treating extreme 
under exposures is determined by the minimum exposure 
value which the developer is capable of differentiating from 
the development fog under the optimum conditions of de¬ 
velopment. Experience has shown that for Super-sensitive 
Panchromatic film treated in these high energy developers, 
the optimum rendering of shadow detail is obtained when 
the development is continued until the fog has a density of 
approximately 0.3 to 0.4. If the development is forced be¬ 
yond this point, the fog begins to increase more rapidly, so 
that it tends to obscure some of the shadow detail. As can 
be seen from Table II, which gives the data for several de¬ 
velopers, the gammas obtained at these optimum times of 
development range between 1.20 and 1.60. Under these 
conditions of development formulas D-9, D-82 and D-82 
with added sodium hydroxide give practically equally sat- 

Continued on page 106 


Temperature 




TIME OF DEVELOPMENT 






65°F. 

1 Min. 30 Sec 

2 

Min. 

2 Min. 30 Sec. 

3 

Min. 

4 

Min. 


70°F. 

1 Min. 15 Sec. 

1 

Min. 40 Sec. 

2 Min. — 

2 

Min. 30 Sec. 

3 

Min. 

15 Sec. 

75°F. 

1 Min. — 

1 

Min. 20 Sec. 

1 Min. 40 Sec. 

2 

Min. — 

2 

Min. 

40 Sec. 

80° F. 

— 50 Sec. 

1 

Min. 5 Sec. 

1 Min. 20 Sec. 

1 

Min. 40 Sec. 

2 

Min. 

10 Sec. 

85°F. 

— 40 Sec. 


— 55 Sec. 

1 Min. 5 Sec. 

1 

Min. 20 Sec. 

1 

Min. 

45 Sec. 

90 of. 

— 33 Sec. 


— 45 Sec. 

— 55 Sec. 

1 

Min. 5 Sec. 

1 

Min. 

25 Sec. 
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Probl ems of Contro 


I N DEALING with the subject of color sensitivity of pho¬ 
tographic emulsions in relation to visual sensitivity, we 
have entered the most complex phase of our problem. 

At present four types of photographic emulsions are in 
practical use which are distinguished by different color 
sensitivity. They are as follows: 

(a) Color Blind Emulsion. 

To this group belong emulsions which are only re¬ 
sponsive to blue, violet and ultra-violet. They 
are represented in practice by Positive film and 
Sound Recording film. 

(b) Orthochromatic Emulsion. 

In addition to the original blue sensitivity, which 
is an attribute of all Silver Bromide emulsions, this 
type is sensitive to the yellow-green range of radia¬ 
tion. Its practical application in the 35mm mo¬ 
tion picture field is rather limited at present as it 
is only used for reproduction of dupe negatives. 

(c) Panchromatic Emulsion. 

This type responds to practically all wave lengths 
within the visible range of radiation and extends 
its sensitivity even further towards red and nat¬ 
urally, also, into the ultra-violet range. It is the 
type generally used for picture negative produc¬ 
tion. 

(d) Infra Red Emulsion. 

This type, in addition to the original blue sensitiv¬ 
ity of the Silver Bromide, is sensitized for the vis¬ 
ible dark red and extends its sensitivity far into 
the invisible range of Infra Red radiation. It is 
used in scientific work such as astronomical pho¬ 
tography, special effects, particularly artificial 
night scenes, aerial photography, cloud effects, and 
especially long, distance shots where aerial haze 
prevents registration on other types of emulsions. 

The spectral sensitivity curve of a photographic emulsion 
is commonly determined by means of a spectrograph. This 
instrument permits only relative judgment or comparison of 
color sensitivity, and the results obtained might be of very 
little practical value. 

In practice, the color sensitivity is usually tested by ac¬ 
tual reproduction of colored objects in conjunction with the 
use of light filters. 

Referring to the discussion of the relation between color 
sensitivity of photographic emulsions and visual sensitivity, 
it might be well to first refresh the mind of the reader with 
some of the fundamentals and terminology of color. 

1. Visibility Curve and Spectral Sensitivity Curve of 
Photographic Emulsions. 

The visibility curve represents the relation between visual 
sensation and wave length. It is measured in brilliance 
units which are plotted for all wave lengths creating a vis¬ 
ual sensation upon the retina of the eye. The shape and the 
maximum of this curve changes and shifts to a certain ex¬ 
tent with any change of the brightness level or intensity at 
which the reading of the brilliance units are made. For an 
average brightness level of a non-selective light source 
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Photographic 

Reproduction 
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by 

Dr. Herbert Meyer, A.S.C. 

Head of Hollywood Research Bureau, 
Agfa, Ansco Corporation 


(white light), the maximum brilliance lies at 556 m/u 
(yellow-green), decreasing rapidly towards longer and 
shorter wave lengths and becoming only 1 % of the maxi¬ 
mum value of 430 m/u (violet) and 690 m/u (dark red). 

The spectral sensitivity curve of any photographic emul¬ 
sion differs widely from the white light visibility curve, even 
when considering the best color corrected type, represented 
by Panchromatic film. The visibility curve resulting from 
certain selective light sources such as Mazda light, comes 
much closer in shape to that of the spectral sensitivity curve 
of the Panchromatic type, which is one of the reasons why 
corrective light filters are not in need when photographing 
indoor sets with Mazda light on Panchromatic film. 

2. Visual Sensation. 

The total visual sensation can be composed of three fac¬ 
tors, brilliance, hue, and saturation. 

(a) Brilliance is that attribute of any color which 
makes it comparable to some member of the series 
of grays. 

(b) Hue is an attribute of certain colors by which they 
differ characteristically from a gray of the same 
brilliance, and which permits them to be classed 
as reddish, yellowish, greenish, or bluish, etc. 

(c) Saturation is that attribute of all colors possessing 
a hue which determines the degree of difference 
from a gray of the same brilliance. 

According to these definitions,* two groups of colors have 
to be distinguished, one of which represents the non-selec¬ 
tive or neutral type and includes all grays between black 
and white. These colors are hueless and differ from each 
other only by the brilliance factor. 

The other group includes all selective colors, which in 
addition to being distinguishable by the brilliance factor, 
create a sensation of hue and saturation. Hue is the qual¬ 
itative attribute, which distinguishes this color from a non- 
selective gray of equal brilliance, while saturation is the 
quantitative attribute expressing the magnitude of the dif¬ 
ference between a selective color producing a sensation of 
hue and a hueless color. 

: MSee transactions of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Volume 10. No. 27, Page 135, and following pages.) 

Continued on page 106 
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An artist's sketch of the 
placement of clouds in a 
scene. Clouds to be made 
synthetically. 


Making Clouds To Order Pays 


T HE MONEY lost by motion picture troupes forced to 
"sit down and wait for clouds/ 7 if it could ever be 
totaled, would probably pay the National Debt. The 
artistic damage caused by attempts to carry on in spite of 
vacant skies doesn't appear on the cost-sheets, but it, too, 
would reach an appalling aggregate. And a stenographic 
report of the comments of all the Directors and Cinematog¬ 
raphers who have had to do these things could never go 
through the mail. 

Everybody, in fact, talks about the cloud situation— 
but nobody ever seems to do anything about it. 

That is, until recently. Within the past few months, a 
world-famous artist and an equally famous Director of 
Photography, in the course of preparing to film one of 
M-G-M's most important productions, decided that some¬ 
thing would have to be done to ensure the "casting" of 
properly pictorial clouds in the film. There they were in 
the illustrator's sketches of the scenes. Less visible, but 
no less important, they were an integral part of the Cine¬ 
matographer's visualization of his compositions. Dan Sayre 
Grosbeck, the illustrator who created the craft of "visual¬ 
izing for the screen, and Karl Freund, A.S.C., their heads 
almost literally in the clouds, have evolved an idea which 
bids fair to solve the cinema's cloud question. 

If nature doesn't supply your clouds, they reasoned, and 
practical or artistic considerations preclude the possibility 
of using a conventional matte-shot, the only thing left is 
to make your own clouds! And that is exactly what they 
propose to do: combining the Navy's smoke-screen with 
the Army's smoke-bomb and the sky-writer's trickery to 
reproduce any natural cloud-formation the weather-bureau 
could name, in any desired color or combination of colors, 
"spotted" at exactly the time and place called for by script 
and production-schedule! 

"We were discussing the clouds I had in my sketches," 
Grosbeck relates, "hoping the weather-man would give us 
a break when the time came to shoot—though we knew 
precious well he wouldn't. After we'd expressed ourselves 
fairly fully, we began to talk about some of the clouds we'd 


by 

Wilton Scott 


seen and been unable to sketch or photograph. That 
eventually led us to reminiscences of the fluffy clouds made 
by bursting she.’ls and signal-bombs during the war—Karl, 
you know, had seen them from the German side of the 
lines, while I had admired them between my duties with 
the Royal British Field Artillery. That in turn reminded 
me of the time when, in the Siberian Expeditionary force, 
we used to use fluffy white smoke-bombs to try to entice 
the Bolshevik artillerists into firing a few rounds so we 
could spot their battery positions (we hadn't any observa¬ 
tion-balloons or planes). I told how I used to sprawl on the 
hillside and watch their white smoke-puffs billow in the sky. 
How useful some of those shells would be to make movie 
clouds! 

"We stared at each other—why not? Mortars and shells 
are still available, and there are plenty of ex-artillerymen 
to do the shooting! We began to check over the smoke- 
materials that were available, and how we could use them 
for cloud-making. 

"The Navy's aerial smoke-screen chemicals can be com¬ 
bined to produce clouds that are clean white, yellow, or 
black. The artillery smoke-bombs come in both white and 
black. As far as color goes, then, we could duplicate any 
natural clouds. Next, how about duplicating cloud-forma¬ 
tions—and getting them where we wanted them? As far 
as motion pictures are concerned, the most important cloud- 
types are the Cumulus and Stratus clouds—the big puffy 
billowy ones and the long, thin streaks. 

"Making Cumulus clouds would be easy, big, low-lying 
ones, at least. Simply put white smoke-shells into mortars, 
time them to burst at the right place, and the billowy puff 
of smoke does the rest. 

"For the Stratus clouds, a sky-writing airplane will be 

Continued on page 102 
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metal units, fitted together with bolt- 
fastened clamps, and floored with stan¬ 
dardized wooden catwalks. It is unbe¬ 
lievable how quickly a crew can plat¬ 
form a set with this system. There is 
no sawing or fittting to be done; no nail¬ 
ing. The metal tubes are simply clamped 
into place—and that's that: the platform 
is ready to use. It is easy with this sys¬ 
tem to get the lamprail at exactly the 
right height for low sets, or to conform 
to oddly-shaped ones. The same units 
can be used to make parallels and all 
sorts of special equipment: they have 
even built a workable crane out of the 
tubes when the script called for a boom 
shot. 

The British have one peculiar custom 
which makes it hard for the laboratories 
and technical personnel. This is the 
"Trade Showing." They don't preview 
their films as we do here, but as soon as 
the film is completed, they have a Trade 
Showing in some large theatre, to which 
the press, exhibitors, and so on are in¬ 
vited. The picture may not be released 
for six months—but the special-effects 
staff, the cutters, scorers, re-recorders 
and especially the laboratory people have 
to work like mad from the time the last 
scene is shot until the Trade-Show print 
is ready. 

When I went to England, I found that 
the laboratory had only the smallest 
nucleus of a special-effects department, 
and my task was only a little ahead of 
starting from scratch. That we are to¬ 
day handling every kind of special-ef¬ 
fects work—optical printing, miniatures, 
matte-shots, and Dunning and projected- 
background composites—for most of the 
British studios and for many of the 
American ones, speaks well for the abil¬ 
ity and cooperation of my British co¬ 
workers. And all of them are British 
except myself and Bill Leeds, who came 
over with me to see to the building and 
maintenance of our equipment. At the 
time we arrived, optical printing was al¬ 
most unknown in Europe, and you can 
imagine the difficulties experienced by 
directors and writers who had only di¬ 
rect cuts at their disposal to use as tran¬ 
sitions. Today, several excellent optical 
printer installations, operated either by 
Americans or by Britishers trained by 
Americans, furnish almost every optical 
transition known, though Elstree did not 
follow Hollywood's example in exagger¬ 
ating the use of trick optical transitions. 

At present, the foreign Cinema¬ 
tographers are pre-eminent in England, 
though there are a number of excellent 
English cameramen. In addition to such 
familiar American Directors of Photog- 
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raphy as Hal Rosson, A.S.C., Lee Garmes, 
John W. Boyle, A.S.C., Glenn MacWil- 
liams, A.S.C., Phil Tannura, and the rest 
of the American contingent, there are 
quite a number of Germans who for one 
reason or another have left their home¬ 
land during the last few years. In con¬ 
nection with cameramen, the British 
have a custom which, I think, Hollywood 
might well copy: they give screen-credit 
to the Operative Cameraman as well as 
to the Director of Photography. On 
their credit-titles, you will see, "Photog¬ 
raphy by A. So-and-So, Camera, J. 
Whatzisname." The man credited for 
"Camera" is the Operative. 

I have frequently been asked about tha 
advisability of going to England to work. 
In my own case and that of others, it 
has been a good move. In other in¬ 
stances, the results have not been so 
happy. The British pay well for tech¬ 
nical talent, and though taxes and liv¬ 
ing costs are high, England is a very 
pleasant place in which to work and to 
live. But let me strongly advise my Hol¬ 
lywood friends not to come to England 
on speculation 1 the government regula¬ 
tions are very strict on this point, and 
the man who comes other than to fill a 


definite position has in addition to the 
problem of finding a job, the certainty 
that the authorities would not permit 
him, as a visitor, to take one even if he 
found one. 

Train ins Makes Triumphs 

Continued from page 96 

realizes that greatest creative achieve¬ 
ments always lie just beyond in the future. 

There is encouraging and hopeful in¬ 
dication for the healthy artistic forward 
days of the cinematographic profession 
that artist-technicians as exemplified by 
Charles Lang are being attracted to the 
fold and are forging to fore-flight rank¬ 
ing. 

His professional triumphs are no acci¬ 
dents of circumstance. They are delib¬ 
erately and ruthlessly planned and 
moulded on arduous years of study and 
experience on the firing line. There is 
eager acceptance of new means and 
methods; a hand-in-glove quest with 
the scientists of laboratories for better¬ 
ments. And, withal, a sound utilization 
of the sum total of cinematographic ap¬ 
proved practice to date. 

The day has long since gone—it de- 
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parted a decade or more back—when a 
man could merely drift into a camera ca¬ 
reer. Cinematography as currently per¬ 
formed is a craft that can not be mas¬ 


tered from text-book perusal. There is 
no substitute for the long, intense ap¬ 
prenticeship period of gaining active ex¬ 
perience. 


Problems of Controlling Correct Photographic 
Reproduction 

Continued from page 100 


4. Absorption, Reflection and Trans¬ 
mission. 

Any natural object is visible by virtue 
of the incident radiation which it trans¬ 
mits or reflects. Any object that trans¬ 
mits or reflects all wave lengths of vis¬ 
ible radiation in equal proportion belongs 
to the group of neutral or non-selectively 
colored objects, such as gray, white or 
black, depending solely upon the extent 
to which they reflect the incident radia¬ 
tion. 

All objects which absorb certain wave 
lengths of the incident radiation to a 
greater extent than others are selective 
absorbers. Radiation, which is reflected 
or transmitted by such objects is differ¬ 
ent in spectral composition from that 
which was incident thereon. 

The color which an object appears to 
have depends, therefore, on two factors, 
its absorbing characteristics and- the 
spectral composition of the incident rad¬ 
iation. 

Most of the natural colored objects 
are of the reflecting type with selective 
absorption. Consequently, the vast va¬ 
riety of pigments and dyes and their 
spectral absorption curves are of vital 
importance to the photographer. 

Objects of the transmitting type with 
selective absorption are best known to 
the photographer in the form of color 
filters which are used to selectively ab¬ 
sorb or emphasize certain portions of 
the radiation reflected by the object be¬ 
ing photographed. 

The absorption curves of pigments are 
in general characterized by a more or 
less gradual cut off in comparison to 
those of transmitting objects, such as 
color filters, which must show a rela¬ 
tively sharp cut off. 


5. Luminosity Curve and Photicity 
Curve. 

The ordinates of the visibility curve as 
previously explained consist of brilliance 
units. When multiplying these ordinates 
with those of the spectral reflection 
curve for any given selective absorber 
(such as a pigment for instance), and 
plotting this product against wave length, 
the luminosity curve is obtained. The 
area inclosed by this curve indicates the 
relative brightness of this object for a 
given light source. 

Similarly when multiplying the ordi¬ 
nates of the spectral sensitivity curve 
for a photographic emulsion with the 
ordinates of the spectral reflection curve 
of any object and plotting this product 
against wave length, we obtain a curve 
which is known as the photicity curve. 

The area of this curve is proportional 
to the photographic brightness of the 
object considered. 

These few fundamentals of color 
should be studied and understood by 
anyone who concerns himself with the 
problem of correct photographic repro¬ 
duction. 

The solution of this problem, as was 
previously stated, consists of rendering 
brightness and brightness differences or 
contrast in the final print identical to 
that conceived by the eye from the nat¬ 
ural object. 

In practice it will be found that an ad¬ 
ditional problem of equal importance ex¬ 
ists which requires deliberate distortion 
or a deviation from correct reproduction 
in order to secure certain desired effects. 

Both problems will be discussed fur¬ 
ther in the following issue. 


Rapid Processing Methods 

Continued from page 99 
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isfactory rendering of detail in the ex¬ 
treme shadows, while D-72 gives some¬ 
what less detail in the shadows, and D-8 
still less. This is illustrated graphically 
in Figure 1 which shows the relative ap¬ 
pearance of negatives which had been 
given graded exposures and then devel¬ 
oped for the optimum times as shown in 


Table II. It can be seen that the strips 
developed in D-82, D-82 with added 
caustic, and D-9 show from one to two 
more steps in the extreme shadows than 
the strips developed in D-8 and D-72. 
Since each step corresponds to a decrease 
of approximately 20 per cent in the ex¬ 
posures, this indicates an increase of 25 
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to 40 per cent in the effective emulsion 
speed, which is approximately the in¬ 
crease shown in the table. 

Rapid Fixing 

The rate of fixation as measured by 
the time required to clear the film of 
undeveloped silver salts, depends on a 
number of factors, the most important 
of which are: hypo concentration, degree 
of exhaustion of the bath, temperature, 
and degree of agitation. For low con¬ 
centrations of hypo the clearing time is 
decreased as the concentration is in¬ 
creased, reaching a minimum value for 
Eastman Super-sensitive Panchromatic 
film at a concentration of about 360 
grams per liter of hypo. If the hypo 
concentration is raised above this value, 
the clearing time again increases. For 
rapid work, therefore, extra hypo should 
be added to the usual fixing bath form¬ 
ula to bring the total hypo concentration 
to 360 grams per liter (3 pounds per 
gallon). 

When a fixing bath is used, a number 
of changes occur which tend to increase 
the clearing time. Therefore, fresh fix¬ 
ing solution should always be used. The 
temperature of the bath has a consider¬ 
able effect, higher temperatures giving 
more rapid fixing but, on prolonged stor¬ 
age at high temperatures, the bath is 
apt to sulfurize. The F-5 fixing bath 
can be used up to 75°F., while for proc¬ 
essing at much above this temperature, 
the F-23 chrome alum hardening fixing 
bath should be used. Thorough agita¬ 
tion, of the film in the fixing bath de¬ 
creases the clearing time considerably Qj 
it helps to wash away the dissolved silver 
salts and supply fresh hypo to the emul¬ 
sion. Since agitation also helps to pre¬ 
vent the formation of a scum on the 
emulsion surface, it should not be neg¬ 
lected. 

If a still shorter fixing time is de¬ 
sired, an improvement can be obtained by 
the addition of about 25 grams per liter 
( 3 ] /4 ozs. per gallon) of ammonium 
chloride. If much more than this quan¬ 
tity is added, the clearing time will be 
increased, but this quantity gives a de¬ 
crease, particularly if the hypo concen¬ 
tration happens to be a little low. The 
addition of ammonium chloride seems to 
be most effective with a non-hardening 
bath such as the F-24 with increased 
hypo but it also has some effect with 
hardening baths such as the F-5. 

For rapid processing, fixation may be 
considered to be sufficiently complete as 
soon as the milky appearance has disap¬ 
peared from the emulsion. The process¬ 
ing is completed by washing the film 
for 2 minutes in a rapid stream of water 
and drying with blasts of warm air di¬ 
rected against both sides of the film. 
The warm air blasts may be most con¬ 
veniently obtained with small electric 


hair dryers. To hasten the drying and 
prevent the formation of water marks on 
the film, all drops of surface water should 
be removed by wiping both sides of the 
film with a piece of absorbent cotton, 
chamois leather, or viscose sponge which 
has been thoroughly wetted and then 
squeezed as dry as possible by hand. 

After the prints have been made, the 
negative should be returned to the fixing 
both for 5 or 10 minutes, then washed 
thoroughly and dried in the usual man¬ 
ner, otherwise there will be danger of 
fading of the image if the negatives are 
to be kept for any length of time. 

(Concluded next month) 
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Leico Inventor Passes 

Oscar Barnack, inventor and designer 
of the Leica camera, died on Jan. 16th 
at Wetzlar, Germany, after being sick 
several months. 

Barnack's invention did much to¬ 
ward popularizing photography among 
many who otherwise would not have 
taken up this hobby. The use of mo- 
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tion picture film made this type of 
photography very popular. The Leica 
camera was first intended for use in 
making tests in the studio, but its popu¬ 
larity as a candid camera soon out¬ 
stripped its original function. 

Harry Zech Returns 

After spending five months in Great 
Britain, Harry Zech, A.S.C., has re¬ 
turned to Hollywood. 

Zech went to London to do back¬ 
grounds and process work f o \ 
Korda's London Films. Also while there 
he directed the photography on several 
independent pictures. 

Boyle Now "Sunkist" 

John Boyle, A.S.C., who has been in 
London for these many months, became 
so sick for California sunshine or some¬ 
thing as near to it as he could get, that 
he took several weeks' leave of absence. 
He flew out of London on New Year's 
day; then by rail through Italy, as the 
Italians will not permit British planes 
to fly over that country. Back to a 
plane at Brindisi, Italy, to Athens, 
Greece; then another plane across the 
Mediterranean to Alexandria and thence 
to Cairo, where he claims he found the 
proper sunshine. 

According to his letter he used his 
Leica freely in Egypt, but was not al¬ 
lowed to use it in Italy while flying. 

Boyle met Ariel Varges in Cairo, he 
having just returned from Abyssinia. 
Harry Perry was in London. 
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The FILMO 70-D is the 

MASTER OF ALL PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERAS 



For Color or Black-and-White 



FILMO 121 

Also fine for color or black- 
and-white movies is the new 
magazine-loading Filmo 121, 
a 16 mm. camera equipped 
with the Cooke F 2.7 lens. 
It is amazingly compact, a 
convenient travel compan¬ 
ion, and fitted with both eye- 
and waist-level viewfinders. 


With Kodachrome or any 16 inm. film, 
the Filmo 70-D Camera can be de¬ 
pended upon to give the finest possible 
results. With its seven speeds, three- 
lens turret, and variable spyglass view¬ 
finder, the 70-D is most versatile. Its 
unusually large 216° rotary shutter open¬ 
ing contributes to its ability to cope 
successfully with adverse lighting con¬ 
ditions, often permitting the making of 
color movies where not otherwise pos¬ 


sible. Its standard lens is the fast 
new Taylor-Ifobson Cooke 1-inch F 
2.7, ideally corrected for both color 
and monochrome. And with the fast 
Taylor-IIobson F 1.5 iens (optional or 
extra) the 70-D is the supreme color 
movie camera for indoor as well as out¬ 
door use. 

See this matchless piece of Bell & 
Howell precision cinemachinery at your 


dealer’s or write for literature. 

llELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

CHICAGO • NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD • LONDON • Establisheti 1907 






BELL & HOWELL COMPANY. 1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 

Please send booklet on: □ Filmo 16 mm. Cameras, □ Filmo 16 mm. Projectors; also name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address. 


City . . State. 
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M ARCH means that winter is 
breaking up . • • and « * 
time to prepare for the season 
outdoor movie making. 

And to a whole army of cinerna- 
feurs getting ready for outdoor 
shooting means stocking up on 
Agfa l6mm. Fine-Grain Plena 

chrome Reversible Film • • • 

film that’s specially made f 
general outdoor use. 

Its speed in daylight is pracu- 


| E S CRISP AND CLEAR 
spring itself 


cally that of l6mm. Panchroma¬ 
tic. It is fully sensitive to allcolo 
except spectral red . ••j 1 ' 1 
combines exceptional brilliance, 
wide latitude, full orthochroma¬ 
tism and a truly effective anti- 
halation coating. 

In addition, its extreme finene^ 

of grain brings you “"usually 
large projection without loss of 
detail. 

Use Agfa 16mm. Fine-Grain 


i « and get crisper, 

Plenachrome .. ■ • * Made 

clearer movies this spring 

by Agfa Ansco Corp. ^ 

in Binghamton, N. *• 
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PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
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the American Society of Cinematographers for 
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Next Month . . . 

©Next month's amateur section will again be 
rich in information right from Hollywood head¬ 
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Balancing 
Sea and Sky 
With Filters 

by 

Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. 


Q UICK adaptability is the keynote of success in 
filming seascapes. You can't bind yourself to one 
hard-and-fast rule of technique, for the combina¬ 
tion of filters, lighting and exposure which gives you a per¬ 
fect shot today, may not work at all under the conditions 
you'll meet trying to duplicate the shot tomorrow. Be¬ 
sides, in different scenes, you will have different things to 
show, and have to present them differently. 

Essentially, photographing water scenes is a problem in 
contrast. You have three basic factors in your picture: 
sea, sky, and your subject, be it a boat or people. The 
problem is to reproduce them in black and white on the 
screen in such a way that folks won't have to stop and 
figure out which is which. A combination of filtering and 
lighting is the answer: but the exact combination is sub¬ 
ject to infinite variation, because the components of your 
picture are themselves subject to such variation. The water, 
for instance, can vary from a strong, clear blue through a 
range of greeny-greys to a dull slate grey. It may reflect 
relatively little light, an overpowering glare, or (which is 
worst) a myriad of dancing catch-lights. The sky, too, 
can range from a clear blue through a baffling range of 
haze to cloudy grey and a sultry grey-white. It may be 
"bald-headed" (cloudless), or sprinkled with thin or thick 
clouds, or entirely overshadowed. Your subject—well, what 
variations can't it undergo? You may have a long-shot of 
a white-sailed windjammer or yacht, a dark liner or battle¬ 
ship, a spray-clouded speedboat, or close-ups of people on 


boats or looking at them. Your technical treatment must 
be as changeable as a politician to meet all these varia¬ 
tions. 

We'll start out by assuming that your exposure is going 
to be correct. With all the accurate exposure-meters now 
on the market, there's no excuse for anything else. Be¬ 
sides, in marine camerawork, there is so little latitude be¬ 
tween correct exposure and overexposure in the brilliant 
sea and sky, on the one hand, and underexposure in the 
shaded areas, on the other hand, that exposure has to be 
abnormally accurate. 

Generally speaking, the aim of filtering should be to pro¬ 
vide merely a mild correction, and to cut down the ex¬ 
cessive glare. Only on rare occasions is it good to use heavy 
filters, for they darken the water until it looks definitely 
unnatural. My personal preference is for the 3-N-5 and 
the 5-N-5, which consist respectively of an Aero 1 filter 
combined with a .50 neutral density, and an Aero 2 in the 
same combination. The Aero filter provides for enough 
mild correction to make the scene reproduce naturally, 
while the neutral density screen which is added controls the 
glare. I used these filters very extensively in making 
"Mutiny on the Bounty." Sometimes, when the sky and 
sea are a vague "washed out" blue, you may find it wise 
to use a heavier filter, in order to separate the two. On 
the other hand, there are hot, hazy days when both sea 
and sky show little, if any color, and throw back a sultry, 
white-hot reflection: then a color-filter is often of little 
use, and a heavy neutral density filter is the thing, for 
controlling the glare is all anyone can hope to do. 

Only when the sky is clouded over, and both sky and sea 
are a leaden grey is it safe to use the contrast filters (G, 
23-A, etc.). These filters always increase contrast, and if 
filming a clouded seascape, they may at times help to make 
a subject such as a ship stand out a trifle more clearly 
against its grey background. But they should be used 
sparingly! 

When there are picturesque clouds in the sky, and your 
camera is set up on a good, solid foundation such as dry 
land, you might try a graduated filter to make the clouds 
stand out more strongly, without overcorrecting the water. 
This is rather tricky, though, as the upper division of the 
graduate must be rather heavy to produce the desired re¬ 
sult and it is essential (and by no means easy) to get 
the dividing-line of the filter at a point in the picture 
where it won't show up unpleasantly. Using such a filter 
when you are on a boat is, of course, impossible, for as 
the boat rolls, the dividing-line of the filter—and the 
change in filter-correction—dances all over the screen. 

There is one type of shot where all normal standards of 
balance and color-rendition can be thrown overboard. This 
is when you are filming a speedboat in action. The most 
picturesque thing about a racing motorboat, whether it 
is a "Miss America" or a tiny outboard-motor racer, is the 
visual contrast between the water and the mountainous, 
snowy wake of the boat. Photographically, this calls for 
heavy filtering, to increase the contrast. A red filter, such 
as the 23-A, the 25-A or even the 29-F, is the thing. 
Such a filter overcorrects the water—the heavier ones will 
make the water photograph almost jet-black—and provides 
a background against which the wake's white spray stands 
out impressively. 

Lighting is doubly important in marine photography— 
and all too often almost beyond control. Generally speak¬ 
ing, when you are photographing a ship or boat, you can't 
control its course; you have to set up your camera and get 
the best shot possible under the circumstances. Even in 
"Mutiny on the Bounty" we couldn't shape the manoeuvers 
of the "Bounty" and the "Pandora" wholly for the camera. 

Continued on page 131 
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Shooting 
An 8mm Prize 
Winner 


by 

Dr. F. R. Loscher* 


T O almost every amateur, at some time, comes the 
desire to make a real production, and that desire 
reached a climax one night as I read Wallace D. Co¬ 
burn's book entitled, "Rhymes From a Roundup Camp." A 
poem from that book called "To An Indian Skull," seemed 
to have all that could be wanted for such a picture. In my 
mind I could see the wagon wheels in the dust, and the 
dreaded Indian attacks, but to dream of them, and to pro¬ 
duce them on the 8mm strip were two different things. 

The properties available were only three horses, two 
mules and one wagon. From the river bed we secured wil¬ 
low sticks which shaped very nicely for the bows of the 
wagon cover. The cover was made from a piece of old can¬ 
vas which had been used as a tractor cover. Old leather 
coats, hats and burlap sacks made most of the costumes. 
The two dresses used had to be switched between our four 
female characters. The Indian costumes and old flintlock 
guns were loaned from the collection of Mr. Coburn, a per¬ 
sonal friend of mine. 

The hardest part of the shooting was to cover up unde¬ 
sirable backgrounds. The angles had to be up or down, 
and when shooting from under the wagon in the battle 
scenes the horses' feet raised enough dust to make a screen 
which blocked out fences and fruit trees. 

One of our jobs was to rig up a set to represent the back 

^Winner of the Grand Prize in the American Cinematographer 
1935 Amateur Movie Contest. 


end of the wagon, with water keg and sacks. In the open¬ 
ing of the battle scenes the keg was pierced by an arrow 
and showed the water trickling out. This was done by mak¬ 
ing a hole in the keg and adjusting a small piece of hose 
next to the arrowhead. This hose siphoned the water from 
a can above, giving the effect of leaking. The arrow was 
then held back and allowed to spring forward as the cam¬ 
era went into action. This springing motion cut carefully 
with the preceding scene gave the effect of an actual hit. 

Toward the end of the story, the wagon train leader is 
shot while trying to secure more water. This called for 
fast cutting from a dummy being hit to the leader falling 
forward with an arrow in his back. The wagon train was 
pictured by showing only one full shot of the wagon in a 
series of close shots of the mules' feet and wheels rolling 
along in the dust. 

The cutting of this picture was of great importance; 
many scenes which looked beautiful and which I would like 
to have saved were cut short to improve the tempo of the 
picture. Many of the scenes were only two or three inches 
long and without quick action a drag would have developed. 
The tempo of the picture was also raised by the use of 
double and triple exposures, one especially a close-up shot 
of horses' feet galloping by was carried through a full wind 
of the camera. This was then cranked back and the image 
of a pioneer with rifle was lap dissolved with a burning 
wagon and two girls and a child running by. 

Now for a word about the camera and accessories used. 
The Eastman Model 60 8mm was used. It had been 
equipped with a wind-back by the Fried Camera Company, 
which allowed for producing special effects very easily. 
The Harrison sunshade and fading glass were also used in 
the lap dissolves. Fades in the picture were produced by 
the dye method, using a product manufactured by the Dye 
Research Laboratory of Los Angeles, called Fotofade. This 
enabled me to put in many fades which had not been cal¬ 
culated at the time of the shooting. Many of our shots 
were taken almost directly into the sun to secure effects 
and back lighting, and at times the sun-shade did not give 
enough protection to the lens, so it was necessary to use 
some larger shade above the camera. 

The reflectors used in the shooting were made of wall- 
board with tinfoil glued to them, and a wooden frame-work 

Continued on page 124 
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The Camera 
Goes 

Round and Round 


by 

Barry Staley 


H ERE is a continuity that is decidedly different. It 
takes you away from accustomed fields of motion 
picture making for an interesting excursion into 
realms of endeavor closely approximating those of the pro¬ 
fessional cinematographer. 

It will provide plenty of fun in the shooting and screen¬ 
ing, and give you opportunity for your creative genius to 
have full play. 

Camera angles provide one means, and a most simple one, 
for injecting variety and life to your scenes. For some reas¬ 
on, the average amateur shies away from them. So here s 
a chance to dive in and see what effective results you can 
get. 

Every community has a children's playground equipped 
with swings, teeter-boards, a miniature merry-go-round 
and similar devices for healthy outdoor sport. To this loca¬ 
tion we go for a little advanced lens activity. 

MAIN TITLE: THE CAMERA GOES 'ROUND AND 
'ROUND. 

SCENE 1 : MEDIUM SHOT of your car arriving at the 
playground. It stops and the family's assortment of chil¬ 
dren pile out, running eagerly toward the swings. 

SCENE 2: LONG SHOT of the playground showing the 
various devices. The children run in. 

SCENE 3: MEDIUM SHOT of a swing. The children 
run in happily and scramble for the first chance. Junior 
wriggles up into the seat. 

SCENE 4: CLOSE SHOT of Junior in the swing. He 
moves forward and out of the camera as Sister / pushing 
from behind, comes into view. 

SCENE 5: CLOSE SHOT, from a low set-up shooting 
up and parallel with the swing's line of flight; your focus is 
on Junior at the bottom of the swing. Junior, swinging 
back from his first upward push. He suddenly comes into 
view, his face in full focus and disappears as he swings 
away. 

SCENE 6: CLOSE SHOT from a reasonably low set-up; 
your focus is on Junior at the top of his backward swing. 
He swings back and is clearly seen during that instant be¬ 
fore the swing comes forward. 

SCEN£ 7: MEDIUM SHOT. Borrow a high step-lad¬ 
der from one of the park attendants. From this high angle 
PAN to follow Junior's sweeping swing forward. 

SCENE 8: CLOSE SHOT. Put the ladder directly in 
front of the swing. Camera is focused on Junior's position 
at the top of his forward arc. Suddenly he swings up and 
into sharp focus, fading hazily as he swings back. 

SCENE 9: CLOSE SHOT. The same set-up as Scene 8. 



Change your shutter speed to 64 frames per second. When 
screened, Junior will languidly float through the air (with 
the greatest of ease), mysteriously hang suspended before 
your camera and lazily drift back. 

SCENE 10: MEDIUM SHOT from the ground directly 
under Junior's highest forward point. Shoot up at him and 
PAN to follow the complete arc of his backward swing. 

SCENE 1 1 : MEDIUM SHOT, to be cut into Scene 1 1. 
Get in the swing yourself. Get your elbows locked around 
the ropes, leaving your hands free, camera leveled straight 
ahead. Get a husky shove from the youngsters and swing 
as high as you can. From the top of your backward swing, 
start the camera. Let it run through a full swing forward 
and backward. You'll get the ground, horizon and sky just 
as it looks to a swinger. When screened, you are taking 
your audience for a ride in that swing. 

SCENE 12: MEDIUM SHOT. At the slide. Catch the 
children running in to the slide, climbing up the ladder and 
one after the other sliding down to the sand pit at the bot¬ 
tom. 

SCENE 13: CLOSE SHOT. From the side of the slide, 
shooting up. One by one the children flash into view and 
disappear down the slide. 

SCENE 14: MEDIUM SHOT from top of slide shooting 
down, following Junior's speedy descent and deposit in the 
sand pile. 4 

SCENE 15: MEDIUM SHOT to be cut into Scene 14. 
Get in the slide yourself, camera shooting straight down 
the slide. Keep it turning as you slide down the chute. 
And don't stop it when you hit the sand pile, even though 
you turn over. The effect on the screen will be startling. 

SCENE 16: CLOSE SHOT from the bottom of the slide, 
shooting up its length. Junior comes sliding down and di¬ 
rectly into the camera. You can get the effect of his com¬ 
ing right off of the screen and into your lap. 

SCENE 17: MEDIUM SHOT of the teeter board or see¬ 
saw. The children come running in and climb on, teeter¬ 
ing merrily. 


Continued on page 132 
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Montage and Symbolism Are Entirely 


S INCE the publication of my article on 'Montage" in 
the January, 1936, issue, I have been requested by 
several to go more into detail regarding the applica¬ 
tion of "Montage" and cite other examples. 

In trying to do this in the following article, I must bring 
in "Symbolism." "Montage" and "Symbolism" are two 
entirely different and separate subjects, even though at 
times they touch each other and seem to impersonate one 
another. 

In "Symbolism" we symbolize a certain situation or per¬ 
son by the use of an entirely different object; but in "mon¬ 
tage" we depend upon the composition of meaningless strips 
of films to bring over a "suggested" idea. At times these 
two will touch and, may be, overlap so that a dividing line 
is hard to draw. 

Such a situation appears in Charlie Chaplin's picture, 
"Modern Times," and well in the opening sequence of this 
picture. Here we have a shot of sheep, immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a shot of many people walking. This could be, 
at first glance, called "Symbolism"; but by further analyz¬ 
ing we also get "Montage" inasmuch as we could tear these 
two strips of film apart and project them separately where¬ 
by each one would be meaningless as to "suggested" idea, 
but when connected and projected in composition they con¬ 
vey to the audience the "suggested" idea that the people 
in shot number 2 were "meek as a lamb" and therefore is 
"Montage," because the definition of "Montage" tells us 
that: 

" 'Montage' is a composition of strips of film, which in 
their combination and arrangement to one another convey 
to the audience a (suggested) idea or emotion; but lack 
this ability when torn apart and projected separately." 

Immediately we see where this particular situation has 
an overlapping of "Symbolism" and "Montage" and the di¬ 
viding line is hard to draw. 

The "Montage" idea of "meek as a lamb" becomes more 
and more apparent to the audience as the film unfolds, and 
is brought home most forcibly to the spectator at the mo¬ 
ment that the factory worker (Charlie Chaplin) rebels 
against the existing system while the others remain "meek." 

To cite an example of "Montage" in its purest form I 
like to draw on one of my pictures. In this particular in¬ 
stance the situation was as follows: An old and shabbily 
dressed man is seen sitting on a bench, smoking a cigaret- 
stub which he had picked up from the street. At this 
moment in the story it was advisable and necessary to tell 
something of the man's past so as to clarify more significant¬ 
ly developments in the man's behavior later on in the pic¬ 
ture. Only a few feet could be used so as not to halt the 
flow of the present-story development; but in these few 
feet the idea had to be brought over that the man had been 
well off but had lost everything. 

By applying "Montage" this was done as follows: 

(1 ) Close-up of man on bench. 

(2) Long-shot of a hotel. 

(3) Long-shot of the "Bank of America." 

(4) Long-shot of a neon sign reading, "security." 

(5) Close-up of a sewer. 

(6) Shot of man on bench. 

In this particular story it had been previously established 
that the man was an old actor and therefore a hotel ("home" 


Different 

by 

Max Liszt* 

to an actor) was chosen in number 2. Number 3 is syno¬ 
nymic for money; 4 and 5 speak for themselves. Each and 
every one of these shots do not mean a thing and most cer¬ 
tainly do not convey any "suggested" idea or emotion when 
projected separately. But by grouping them in the manner 
as outlined above, preceded and closed by a shot of the man 
on the bench the "suggested" idea that the man had been 
well off once was conveyed to the audience in a few feet. 

In "Montage" it is of the utmost necessity that the idea 
or emotion that is brought over to the audience is a "sug¬ 
gested" one. If it is not suggested the combination of the 
strips of film is not "Montage." By this is meant that the 
idea must not be received from any one of the strips of 
films in itself. 

For example: Shot of a winding road, followed by a shot 
of a man sitting on the grass, his shoes off and rubbing his 
feet. This is not "Montage" inasmuch as we get the idea 
that the man has walked a far distance (come a far dis¬ 
tance) by the very fact that he is seen with his shoes off 
and rubbing his feet, because if we omit the shot of the 
road artd project the second shot separately we still get the 
idea that he has walked a long time, and therefore this is 
not "Montage." 

"Montage" would be the following: Shot of a winding 
road, followed by a shot of a man smoking a cigarette, 
because neither one of the shots in themselves shows that 
the man had come a long ways; and by reversing these 
shots, first the man and then the road, we are able to re¬ 
verse the "suggested" idea of the man having come a long 
ways to the "suggested" idea of the man having to go a 
long ways. 

This example brings us up to the all important fact that 
in "Montage" the succession and placing of the various 
meaningless shots is of the utmost importance and requires 
careful consideration as a misplacing of any one shot either 
will destroy the "Montage" idea entirely or convey an en¬ 
tirely different "Montage" idea than what is demanded. 

The reason that "Montage" is so little understood in 
Hollywood can be blamed on the abundance of money that 
is a Hollywood's disposal. On account of this abundance of 
money the directors of Hollywood pictures are depending on 
sets and the actions of the actors in the scene to bring over 
the idea, and have never had to rely on their own ingenuity 
and ability of story-telling with the camera. 

If Hollywood did not have this abundance of money, its 
directors would develop and understand "Montage" inas¬ 
much as "Montage" is an inexpensive but highly effective 
and powerful method in bringing a point in the story home 
to the audience. 

This is one case where abundance of money is a draw¬ 
back to the development of motion pictures as a medium of 
entertainment and education. 

*Guest-instructor in “direction and story-construction” at the 
“New Film Group.” 
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A simple double exposure. Above, first exposure 
of ship. Below, second exposure—a shore scene 
—added. 


When to 



Double- 

Exposures 



by 

Walter Blanchard 


D OUBLE-EXPOSURE can be more than a cinematic 
trick; it can enable us to tell things which could not 
so effectively be told in routine scenes. Double- 
exposed scenes are naturally harder to make, but they are 
often valuable footage-savers. 

Reduced to the most elementary terms, multiple expos¬ 
ure consists simply of photographing a scene, stopping the 
camera and winding the film back to the starting-point, and 
then exposing on some other action which we want to see 
superimposed upon the first shot; the result may be an 
obviously twice-exposed scene, or an apparently normal pic¬ 
ture in which the some person appears twice, according to 
the methods we use. 


Double-exposure work is naturally easiest in a camera 
which permits winding the film backwards. The Cine-Ko¬ 
dak Special is one of these outfits, also the late Victor 
Model 5. With these cameras, all that is necessary is to 
keep accurate note of the footage-meter's reading at the 
start of your No. 1 take. When the camera stops, slip 
the lens-cap onto the lens, and wind the film back until 
you have rewound the proper footage. All there is left to 
do is to remove the lens-cap and make your second ex¬ 
posure, making sure, of course, that the two scenes end 
together. 

If your camera won't wind back the film, you can still 
make double-exposures, but you will need either a dark¬ 
room or a changing-bag. Before you make your first ex¬ 
posure, slip the camera into the changing-bag and make a 
little notch in the edge of the film (not too big!) at some 
definite point; I would suggest notching either just above 
or just below the aperture-plate, so that any variation in the 
size of the film-loops will not make your matching inaccur¬ 
ate. Then shoot Take 1 in the usual way, again keeping 
careful note of the length of the scene. Then—back to 
the changing-bag. It isn't hard to re-wind the film back 
to the original starting-point, for you will have the notch 
cut in the edge of the film to tell you when that point is 
reached. Re-thread the camera (still in the dark) with 
the notch in its original position—and you are ready for 
Take 2. Once you've got the hang of it, you can make 
triple, quadruple and even more multiple exposures sur¬ 
prisingly easy. But—one word of warning: if you use this 
film-notching method, be sure to always have your notched 
starting-point at the same place in relation to the aper¬ 
ture ! 

So much for simple superimposed effects. Suppose you 
want to get what the professional calls a "split-screen" ef¬ 
fect, in which the background is normal, and the double¬ 
exposure consists in having the same person appear twice 
in an apparently normal shot? This calls for the use of a 
matte which will cover up one side of the frame, so that 
you expose only half the picture at each take. The place 
for such a matte is right in front of the film, as close as is 
possible without actually scratching the emulsion. The 
Cine-Kodak Special has a matte slot into which the thin 
metal masks can be slipped; but with other cameras, you've 
got to improvise your own mattes. You might think that 
by simply covering up half of the lens, you would get the 
matted-off effect you want; but this is not the case, for 
covering half the lens will only cut down the amount of 
light reaching the film, without in the least obscuring the 
picture. To actually block off part of the frame, you must 
use a matte in the aperture. If you plan to do a great deal 
of split-screen work, it may be worthwhile to take your 
camera to a really good cinecamera-mechanic, and have a 
regular professional matte slot cut into the case; but for 
most ordinary purposes, simpler and less expensive meth¬ 
ods can be improvised. In some cameras, like the Filmo, 
you can easily fit a little round plug into the circular hole 
between the shutter and aperture, and either cut the matte 
in the plug, or by making the plug tubular, with a retaining 
collar screwed into it, fit interchangeable mattes made of 
small discs of thin, dark metal, cut to the desired shape. 
In some cameras, this hole in front of the aperture is 
threaded, so your matte-holder can be threaded to screw 
into it, assuring a light-proof joint; in other types, a fairly 
snug-fitting holder of soft rubber might be better. In the 
Model B Cine-Kodak, the front aperture-plate is removable, 
so you can fit your mattes directly onto the aperture-plate, 
making them of opaque tape, or of thin, blackened shim- 
metal, held in place with scotch tape. 

In any event, two mattes are needed: one to cut off the 

Continued on page 129 
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Optica 

Tricks 

You Can Do 


by 

Jerome H. Ash, A.S.C. 


D ID YOU ever see a close-up of a person, with a 
number of smaller reproductions of the close-up 
revolving around the edge of the picture? It sounds 
like a terribly intricate trick : but actually it can be done 
very easily, in any 16mm. or 8mm. camera, with the aid 
of a simple gadget that anyone can build for little or no 
expense. 

The device works on the principle of the kaleidoscopes 
we used to play with when we were children. With it, we 
can get a picture in which the center, which gives us the 
normal shot of our subject, is triangular, five, six, or eight 
sided, and with a corresponding multiplicity of smaller 
images of the subject either standing still around the cen¬ 
ter, or revolving around it. 

The first thing to get is a cardboard tube about the size 
of the front of your lens. The cardboard core from a roll 
of toilet-paper will do excellently, or if you want to be 
esthetic, a cardboard mailing-tube. The tube should be 
four or five inches long—just how long will depend on 
the focal length, angle, etc., of your lens. 

Next, get some strips of the thin strip-mirrors used in 
making ornamental flowerpots, furniture, and the like. 
These should be the same length as your tube; the width 
will depend on the size of the tube, and the number of 
sides you want your central image to have. If you want 
to start out simply, choose a triangle, and get three mir¬ 
ror-strips, just wide enough so that the three will fit snugly 
into the inside of your tube. Pack the rest of the tube with 
plastic wood, gesso, or the like, and fasten the mirrors 
into place. Then make up a little cardboard collar which 
will slip over your lens-barrel at one end, and over your 
tube at the other. The collar should overlap the tube con¬ 
siderably, so your kaleidoscope will be well supported: it 
should not, however, be so snug a fit that the tube can't 
revolve easily. 

That's really all there is to it. Of course, if you are one 
of those home-workshop fans, you can turn the tube and 
collar out of wood, metal or bakelite, and make it a lot 
better looking; but the cardboard one will do the trick 
quite as well, and cheaper. 

Using the device is simple. You simply slip it onto your 
lens, and there you are! In shooting, for instance, a close- 
up (the trick is usually most effective with close-ups) the 
actual center of your picture is photographed in the normal 
way, and you get a normal close-up. The edges of the 
frame, though, pick up the various reflections and re-re¬ 



flections of the subject in the little mirrors, so if you use 
three mirrors, you will have a triangular center, with about 
18 smaller images of the same thing ringing around it. 
Naturally, these won't be as well-exposed as the direct 
image—the re-reflections will be darker than the reflec¬ 
tions—but if your exposure is good, they will all show up 
interestingly. 

If you want the outer images to revolve around the cen¬ 
ter, simply revolve the tube. I've found a very handy way 
to revolve the tube smoothly is by wrapping a bit of string 
around it, and pulling on the string. 

If your camera is one which, like the Cine Kodak Special, 
permits you to wind backward, and to use mattes for double¬ 
exposure work, you can get some added effects by working 
out a pair of mattes which will permit you to use the center 
image for one exposure, and the reflected images for the 
other exposure. That way you could, for instance, show 
a close-up of a young man in love, obviously thinking of his 
sweetheart, who is seen in a dozen or more smaller images, 
revolving bewilderingly around his head. The more mirrors 
you use, the more of the smaller reflections you'll get. 

Another interesting optical trick is done by the aid of 
a small piece of clear, flat glass, which you have had 
ground by a glass-shop so that one side, instead of being 
flat, is rippled. The ripples can be large or small; large 
ones, I think, give the most interesting effect. The glass 
itself needn't be large; I'd suggest making it about the 
size of one of Harrison's fading-glasses, so that it can be 
used in a Harrison sunshade. As the curved parts of the 
glass come in front of the lens, you'll get all the effects of 
an amusement-park distorting mirror. You can use it Sta¬ 
tionary, or (and this is best) you can slowly slide it past 
the lens, either up and down or across. The entire picture 
will undulate and distort itself, stretching and shrinking. 
I've used this gadget a number of times to give an earth¬ 
quake effect. 

Here's a trick I used in making "The King of Jazz." 
Two of the leading players were the "Sisters G," a cele¬ 
brated dancing team of two beautiful girls, as alike as 
twins. One of their sequences we introduced with a close- 
up of the girls, showing only their heads—but the heads 
were multiplied by two—two heads being upright, the 
other two inverted. 

Continued on page 130 
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A HANDY 

GADGET 


Recently, I built a dual turntable out¬ 
fit to add to the enjoyment of my hobby, 
movie making. After trying my films 
out with music and sound effects, I found 
I had several problems on my hands. 
Number one, was to find a way to quiet 
my projector. The noise of it was dis¬ 
tracting from the music. The other 
problem was to either move to a larger 
apartment or find some way of condens¬ 
ing my movie paraphernalia. What with 
one table for my turntables, amplifier, 
and stack of records, another for my pro¬ 
jector and reels, it was getting so that 
there was no room left for guests. The 
enclosed pictures show you how I solved 
my problems. 

The combination projection, editing, 
and sound cabinet originally housed an 
Atwater Kent Battery Radio Set, and was 
purchased from a used furniture dealer 
for the sum of one dollar. The cloth 
back of the speaker grill was removed 
and replaced by a sheet of thin plate 
glass. 

A small platform was built to bring 
the projector lens up to the window. A 
board, the same dimensions as the top 
of the platform, bolted loosely in the 
middle to the platform, allows the pro¬ 
jector to be turned around to be thread¬ 



ed. I cut a hole in the top of the cab¬ 
inet just above the lamp house. This 
allows the warm air to shoot out into 
the room. A hole just above the turn¬ 
table section of the cabinet makes an 
inlet for the cool air. When running 
the projector for three or four hours con¬ 
tinuously, I usually, as an added precau¬ 
tion to prevent the film from drying out, 
place a small bowl of water with a 
sponge in it inside the cabinet. 

The cabinet is wired with four elec¬ 
trical outlets. This takes care of every¬ 
thing including a neon lamp which I use 
as a pilot light for threading and chang¬ 



ing reels. The back of the cabinet was 
covered with a three-ply board. This I 
cut in half, attached hinges, and made 
doors out of it. In operation, everything 
works like a well oiled machine. The 
reels for the evening's show, are kept in¬ 
side the cabinet. The records, in the 
order that I want them, are stacked on 
top of the cabinet, so you see there is 
a place for everything, and starting the 
projector, I close the doors and shut out 
ninety per cent of the noise. I am now 
free to give my undivided attention to 



the musical end of the program. The 
amplifier controls in the cabinet are 
turned up so that I need never bother 
with them. All fading in and out, etc., 

I do with the pick-up arm controls. 

When the show is over, I rewind all 
reels, put the lid on turntable case, push 
the cabinet back against the wall, and 
there I have a piece of furniture instead 
of a lot of cases lying around. 

When you want to do your splicing 
and editing, pull up a chair, pull down 
the drop panel, and you are all set to go. 

To me, living in a small apartment, 
this thing is a boon. From the pictures, 
you will see that it is a Model 60, 8mm 
projector, but this idea could just as eas¬ 
ily apply to a 16mm machine. 

Very attractive radio cabinets can be 
bought for two or three dollars, but you 
must go to storage warehouses or used 
furniture dealers to get the old battery- 
set cabinets, as they are the only ones 
long enough to accommodate two phon¬ 
ograph motor systems. I am sure that 
there are very few cities in the country 
where you can't pick up cabinets for a 
mere song. 

—ARCHIBALD MACGREGOR. 






























“1 have tried making a shot of 
my wife sitting in front of a mir¬ 
ror, showing her in the fore¬ 
ground r , and a front-view of her 
face reflected in the mirror. But 
I cant get a good focus. What 
should 1 do? 

— L. A., Kansas City . 

In photographing reflections in mir¬ 
rors, most amateurs make the mistake of 
focusing on the mirror itself, rather than 
on the object reflected. That is, if your 
mirror is five feet from the lens, and the 
subject three feet from the mirror, your 
focus is not the five feet to the mirror, 
but the distance from lens to mirror to 
subject—in this case, five feet plus three 
feet, or eight feet. 

Where the difference between your 
foreground, which you want in focus, 
and the subject reflected in the mirror, 
is too great to be accommodated normal¬ 
ly, split the difference in focusing your 
lens, and stop down as much as possible, 
to increase the depth of focus. 

When you are working close to a mir¬ 
ror, you will sometimes be troubled with 
a double reflection, one image from the 
silvered rear surface, the other from the 
front of the glass. Again, stop down 
and split the focus. The same procedure 
is sometimes necessary when using a pane 
of plate-glass for reflecting, as suggested 
in an article the writer recently contrib¬ 
uted to this magazine. 

—Jerome H. Ash, A.S.C. 

“What is the best way of mak¬ 
ing wipes with my Cine-Kodak 
Special?" 

— W. B., Beverly Hills. 

Probably the best way of making wipes 
with the "Special" is to use a mechan¬ 
ical wipe device, like the Du-Morr. Sev¬ 
eral articles have also appeared in these 
pages telling how to make such a gadget 
yourself. The principle is simple: just 
gear a forward-extending shaft to the 
hand-crank of your camera (Meccano 
gears will do quite well for this), and fit 
some form of slip-clutch so you can 
throw the device in and out of gear. The 
wiping blade will fit onto the forward end 
of the shaft, and when you slip the clutch 
in, the blade will travel into the scene. 
The blade should be reversible, so that 
you can make double-exposed wipes, 
wiping one scene off with the other. 

If you don't want to do this, the best 
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thing to assure even wipes is to fit a 
framework onto the front of your camera 
so that the wipe-blade will be several 
inches in front of the lens, and give a 
good clean line. Have the support for 
the blade calibrated, and time your wipe 
by counts. If you start with your wiping 
blade clear out of the picture at "one," 
and finish with it obscuring the picture 
at the count of "ten," clearly at "five" 
the blade should always be half-way 
through its travel. A little practice will 
enable you to make well-timed wipes by 
hand this way; but a mechanical device 
is always better. 

—Vernon Walker, A.S.C. 

“My interior scenes are well- 
exposed, but they look awfully 
flat. IVhat's the matter." 

— I. C.j Brooklyn, N.Y. 

From your description, it seems that 
your scenes are flat because you have 
used a perfectly flat lighting, the same 
on both sides. The remedy is simple: 
use a little more light on one side than 
on the other. You can do this either by 
using two lamps on one side, and one on 
the other, or by putting one lamp nearer 
the subject than the other. 

—L. Guy Wilky, A.S.C. 

Can I have duplicates made 
of my Kodachrome pictures?" 

— B. B. S., Savannah, Ga. 

It is not possible as yet to get color 
duplicates of Kodachrome film, though 
in time such a service may be available. 
Several laboratories are understood to be 
making black-and-white duplicates from 
Kodachrome with excellent results: but 
it must be understood that these dupes 
are in black-and-white, not in color. 

—Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C. 

“Which of the 8mm cameras 
is the best for stop-motion anima¬ 
tion work ? Is any 8mm camera 
fitted with a single-frame move¬ 
ment?" 

— W. D. f New York. 

We can hardly recommend any spe¬ 
cific product in these pages; but all of 
the "8 # s" are excellent cameras. We 
do not believe that any of the regular 
8mm outfits has a built-in single-frame 
movement, but a single-frame control can 
readily be added to almost all of them. 
The manufacturer of the camera you 
choose could probably fit such a device 
for you on special order; and at least 
one electrically-controlled single-frame 
device is commercially available. 

—Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 


“I had a Filmo 75 for many 
years, but recently acquired a Fil- 
?no 70 . All of the films I have 
made with the new camera are 
badly overexposed. What is the 
reason?" 

— J. W. C., Portland, Ore. 

The Filmo 75 has a shutter-aperature 
of approximately 135°, while the Filmo 
70 has a much larger opening—216°. 
So while you were probably using the 
same lens-settings you customarily used 
with your earlier camera, the shutter of 
the new camera was letting in a lot more 
light. Figuring it out as a matter of 
exposure-time, the 135° shutter gave 
you an exposure of about 1 /42 second, 
while the 216° shutter gives 1/24 sec¬ 
ond. This is quite enough to account 
for your trouble. The remedy, of course, 
is to stop your lens down to a smaller 
opening, reducing the amount of light 
reaching the film. 

—Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C. 

“I have a screen three feet 
wide, but in my living-room, 
ivhere I most frequently project 
?7iy fil/7is, I haven't r 00771 enough 
to get the projector far enouah 
from the screen so as to fill the 
screen. I have about 12 feet to 
work in, and the biggest picture 
1 can get is less than 27 inches 
wide. Hoiv can 1 fill my screen 
without moving into a new 
house?" 

— E. Y. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Evidently you have a 2" lens on your 
projector. To enlarge a 16mm frame 
large enough to fill your three-foot 
screen with this lens, you would have to 
have the projector nearly 16 feet from 
the screen. However, by using a pro¬ 
jection lens of a shorter focal length, you 
can get a larger image. If you get a 
1" lens, you can comfortably fill your 
screen with an eight-foot throw; if you 
get a 1 V 2 ” lens, you can get the three- 
foot picture with a throw a few inches 
shorter than your present twelve feet. 

If you don't feel in a position to pur¬ 
chase a new lens immediately, you can 
probably fill your screen by using a mir¬ 
ror. Set the projector up at right angles 
to the direction in which you really want 
to project, and use a good mirror to bend 
the light around the corner of the screen. 
Using a mirror less than a foot wide, you 
can add the necessary four feet to your 
projection throw by projecting four feet 
across the room to the mirror, and then 
twelve feet down the room to the screen. 
When using this trick, you must of course 
Continued on page 124 
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Films I 

Have Used 


by 

Elmer G. Dyer, A.S.C. 


D ID YOU ever sit back and think about the films we 
used to use (and be darned glad to get!) just a few 
years ago? Orthochromatic emulsions, not much 
faster than today's positive, and hardly more color-sensitive 
—badly perforated—unevenly coated—incredibly contrasty 
—and as grainy as a flour-mill. There were no factory ex¬ 
perts on hand to help us with our troubles, and when any¬ 
thing went wrong with the film it was just too bad, for the 
manufacturers were usually far too impressed with the im¬ 
portance of their product to admit a mistake. 

It doesn't take much stretching of the memory to recall 
the days when there was just one kind of film (two, if you 
counted positive), and you had to shoot your scene on that 
one emulsion. Today, you've got about a dozen different 
types to choose from: Ortho, regular pan, superpan, Super- 
X, fine-grain background pan, Infra-red sensitive pan, re¬ 
versal background pan, variable-density recording stock, 
variable-area recording stock, duplicating stock, bipack 
red-ortho, and at least half-a-dozen varieties of positive, 
clear and tinted. And if you can't suit yourself from one 
manufacturer's stock, just step next door and try his com¬ 
petitor's assortment. If Eastman doesn't make what you 
want, DuPont or Agfa may—and if none of them do, they 
will probably be glad to make it for you! 

Most of us are so accustomed to regard film as a matter- 
of-fact incident in our work that we never think of the 
amazing way the raw film industry has grown up about us. 
At the turn of the century, Eastman and Lumiere were about 
the only manufacturers of motion picture film. Their first 
commercial product wasn't even orthochromatic, and the 
rolls were about 50 feet in length. In 1901, all the film- 
factories in the world produced but 29,000 feet of negative 
film per week; by 1930, with probably fewer firms making 
film, negative production was approximately 65,000,000 
feet per week. Or, to put it in more easily understood figures, 
the factories were turning out 156,000 miles of film every 
week. You'd think that this tremendous production would 
keep two or three dozen factories busy, wouldn't you? 
Actually, most of this footage comes from three main fac¬ 
tories—Eastman, Agfa-Ansco, and DuPont, with negligible 
amounts dribbling from a few smaller makers like Gevaert 
in Belgium and Zeiss and Perutz in Germany. 

On the other hand, any list of the old-time film-brands 
would include Eastman, Ansco and Bay State here in Am¬ 
erica, Lumiere and Pathe in France, Ensign in England, 
Cappelli in Italy, Gevaert in Belgium, and Agfa, Goertz and 
Perutz in Germany—a total of thirteen. For once, 13 
proved an unlucky number, for see how they've shrunk: 
DuPont and Pathe have joined forces, and Agfa and Ansco; 
Perutz seems to be restricted to Leica film, Gevaert is 



rarely heard from—and the rest have (as far as cinema 
film is concerned) vanished completely. 

And how different was buying film in the old days! Of 
course, my recollections don't go quite back to the days of 
the Patents Company, when a film-buyer had either to show 
a licensed camera or bootleg his film: but I can recall the 
time when J. E. Brulatour, whose name is synonymous now 
with Eastman Film, was the American agent for Lumiere 
film! In those days, and for many years after, buying film 
was quite a formal affair. You went down to Brulatour's 
office, and placed your order with Perry Conner (who took 
your money at the same time) . Then Perry would send back 
to the factory for your roll of film, which—in due and de¬ 
liberate time—would be manufactured and shipped out to 
him, and in turn delivered to you! The process was the 
same whether you were (like me) a struggling free-lance 
cameraman who wanted 200 feet of film, or a big studio 
which wanted 200,000 feet. I think it was Frederick L. 
Kley who, as manager of the Lasky Studio, finally con¬ 
vinced the Brulatour organization that there might be some 
advantage in keeping a few feet of film in stock here in 
Hollywood. 

One of my more embarrassing moments came a number 
of years ago when I was on location in Northern California, 
shooting an extra camera on a big picture. After an es¬ 
pecially important day's work, I received an explosive tele¬ 
gram from the laboratory because I had apparently been 
fading out at about fifty-foot intervals, and fading in five 
or ten feet later. Usually, the fades seemed to come right 
in the middle of the scenes! Now I knew I hadn't been 
playing with the dissolver, and I was just as sure that the 
camera itself was in first-class condition. Just the same, I 
was in the dog-house for a long time—until someone dis¬ 
covered that in the particular batch of film my roll had 
come from, the emulsion was only partially coated, dis¬ 
appearing completely at fifty-foot intervals! 

Perforations gave us a lot of trouble, for there were a 
number of different standards—square, round, and some¬ 
thing resembling our present rectangular hole with rounded 
ends. If you got film perforated wrongly for your camera, 
you were just out of luck! Most of the studios used to buy 
their film unperforated, and perforate it themselves. The 
Biograph people went even a step farther than that: their 
old Biograph camera took unperforated film, and perforated 
it as it made the picture! 

And speaking of perforations, framing was another 
fruitful source of grief: some cameras had the frame lines 
fall between the perforations, like our present standard, 
while others had the frame line even with the sprockets. 
Another incident related is that when the first Lasky pic¬ 
ture—the original version of "The Squaw Man" was fin¬ 
ished, it was suddenly discovered that Cameraman Gan- 
dolfi had used two cameras, each with a different frame- 

Continued on page 128 
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Wheels of 

New Film Splicer 

• A new Bell & Howell Film Splicer for 
16mm silent, 16mm sound, and 8mm 
film is announced. 

As with the Laboratory Splicer, each 
film end is located on pilot pins once 
only. After each film end has been 
placed between its pair of clamp plates, 
the emulsion is removed from the left 
film end with a dry scraper. Then ce¬ 
ment is applied, and the right clamp 
plates are immediately lowered, shear¬ 
ing both film ends and bringing the 
bonding areas together in a single op¬ 
eration. A lock maintains the pressure 
until the splice has set—a matter of 
seconds. 

The new splicer, known as Model 1 36, 
makes the exclusive B&H diagonal splice. 
Its pilot pins engage perforations on one 
side of the film only, so that 16mm 
sound film and 8mm film are handled as 
easily as 16mm silent film. 

Model 1 36 has a cast metal base de¬ 
signed to take, as Add-a-Unit equip¬ 
ment features, a B&H Direct Viewer, or 
a two-way Rewinder, or both, in the 
same way as the previous amateur splic¬ 
er. The Direct Viewer, equipped with 
a light, lens, and ground glass translu¬ 
cent screen, magnifies the film images 
for the operator's convenience in finding 
cutting places. Rewinder units are avail¬ 
able in’either 400- or 1600-foot reel 
capacity. 

B&H Safety Film Cement for Splicer 
1 36 is supplied in a new, improved bottle. 
The small neck of this bottle reduces 
evaporation. The brush is attached to a 
screw cap which gives positive sealing. 

Sound Film 

• Two new single-reel 16mm sound 
films of the South Seas, photographed 
and narrated by Arthur C. Pillsbury, are 
offered by the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
Library. 

"Life in the South Seas," a trip to 
the Samoan Islands, shows in detail the 
life of these happy-go-lucky wards of 
Uncle Sam/ and presents time-lapse 
photography of the development of the 
cocoanut plant and the uses to which 
it is put. The building of the South Sea 
Islands by two widely different methods, 
coral and volcano, is portrayed. 

"Life Under the South Seas," the 
second film, shows undersea diving with 
water-tight motion picture equipment 
and the photographic results; time-lapse 
pictures of starfish, anemones, barnacles, 
hydroids, jellyfish, sea pens, sea urchins, 
and many kinds of fish. 

Leica Exhibit on Tour 
• The Second International Leica Ex¬ 
hibit is now on a tour of some of the 
principal cities in the East. This col¬ 
lection of outstanding Leica pictures in¬ 
cludes prints by famous professionals as 
well as amateurs. The range of sub- 


I n dustry 

jects treated and covered includes an 
almost unbelievable variety of photo¬ 
graphic activities. Candid, news, clin¬ 
ical, scientific, color, aerial, pictor¬ 
ial, portrait, surgical—are just a few of 
the many uses to which the Leica serves, 
as shown in this exhibit. 

In connection with the Second Inter¬ 
national Leica Exhibit, a local Leica con¬ 
test is held in each city. Local Leica- 
ites are invited to submit their best prints 
in competition for merchandise awards 
and prizes. The itinerary of the Second 
International Leica Exhibit is herewith 
given, and interested readers should se¬ 
cure complete details from their local 
photo dealers who will be in possession 
of the final details by the time this ap¬ 
pears. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Mar. 3rd to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 7th Higbee Co.—Lounge 
Room. 

Detroit, Mich.—Mar. 10th to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 1 5th. 

Chicago, III.—Mar. 18th to and in¬ 
cluding Mar. 24th. Blackstone Hotel. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Mar. 27th to and 
including Mar. 30th. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.—Apr. 

2nd to and including Apr. 6th. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Apr. 9th to and in¬ 
cluding Apr. 14th. St. Louis Public Li¬ 
brary. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Apr. 16th to and 
including Apr. 19th. 

Cincinnati, O.—Apr. 22nd to and in¬ 
cluding Apr. 25th. Netherland Plaza— 
North Exhibit Hall. 

Columbus, 0.—April 28th to and in¬ 
cluding May 1 st. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—May 4th to and in¬ 
cluding May 9th. William Penn Hotel. 

Baltimore, Md.—May 12th to and in¬ 
cluding May 16th. 

Washington, D. C.—May 1 9th to and 
including May 23rd. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—May 26th to and 
including June 3rd. Boyer Galleries 
Broad St. Station. 

16 mm Film Sources 

• Victor Animatograph Corporation has 
issued their Fifth Revised Edition of the 
Victor Directory of 16mm Film Sources. 

This is the most complete and com¬ 
prehensive work of this kind that we 
know of. It is the effort of the pub¬ 
lishers of this book to list all known 
sources of 16mm silent and sound films. 
It is claimed that practically the only 
sources not included are those that re¬ 
fused permission to list them in the 
Directory in spite of the fact that these 
listings are free of charge and entirely 
without obligation. 

This Directorv is indexed and made 
as comprehensive and easy to use as 
it is possible to make a directory. It 
will be sent by Victor Animatograph 
Company, free of charge, to present 


and prospective owners of 16mm equip¬ 
ment requesting it. Distribution is from 
the Advertising Department of the Vic¬ 
tor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, la. 
Free distribution is limited to one copy 
per person. If additional copies are 
desired, they will be supplied at 50c 
each. 

Soft Focus Lens 

• According to an announcement from 
Burleigh Brooks, he has placed on the 
market a Rolleiflex lens accessory known 
as the Duto Folleiflex Soft-Focus Lens. 
From the description it appears that it 
is only necessary to place this over the 
regular lens, the same as a portrait lens 
is attached. It apparently does not take 
the place of the existing lens. 

Here's How 

Continued from page 121 
reverse the film in the projector, thread¬ 
ing it with the emulsion AWAY from the 
lens instead of toward it, so that left and 
right will be in their proper relationship 
in the projected picture, and the letters 
in titles will be readable. Don't worry 
about the mirror in focusing: just focus 
in the usual way until the picture is sharp 
on the screen. 

—Dwight Warren, A.S.C. 

Shooting a Prize Winner 

Continued from page 11 5 
for reinforcement. These were of va¬ 
rious sizes and were very hard. I have 
learned that every amateur should have 
some kind of softer reflector for front 
lighting and faces because many times 
the hard silver reflector will give too 
much light. Many of our Indian shots 
were taken without the use of reflectors 
because through experimentation it was 
found that our make-up could be burned 
out and we would entirely lose our Indian 
make-up, so in most cases they were 
back-lighted with very little front light. 

For my personal screening of this pic¬ 
ture it is accompanied by a musical 
score, supplied by phonograph records. 
During the opening sequence the music 
is of slow rhythm, gradually increasing 
to an Indian war dance, then as the 
covered wagons appear, of course we 
must have a medley of "Oh, Susannah, 
as no wagon scene is complete without 
this well-known selection. Then in the 
battle secuence we raise to a very dra¬ 
matic pitch which gradually tapers off 
to return to the opening rhythm for the 
final part of the picture. We were able 
to cover the entire picture with a selec¬ 
tion of only four recordings which is a 
thing that should be done if possible, 
because of the ease of changing these 
records during the running of the picture. 

The making of this picture was not 
only a great deal of fun for all who 
participated, but it was an education as 
well. It was the first picture of this 
type that I had ever attempted, and I 
look forward to the possibility of trying 
something similar in the future. 
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Price need no longer be an obstacle to the enjoyment of Quality sound picture reproduction. 
Model 25 Sound-on-Film ANIMATOPHONE (for silent and sound projection) is priced at only 
$ 360 . 00 ! In addition to embodying the ingenious simplifications and mechanical superiorities that 

have always been traditional with Victor Cine products, Model 25 has the distinction of being the World’s Smallest (45 lbs. total). 
Most Compact, and Lowest Priced HIGH QUALITY Sound Picture Reproducer. It is the ONLY l6mm sound projector that 
may be operated on D. C. as well as A. C. without use of converter. Ask for demonstration. ... Let your own eyes and ears 
prove that ANIMATOPHONE 25 is without rival. 


'VICTOR H n I m RTOGRA PH C0R P 0 RATI 0 IK "»m" T 'T8"s 
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For the 

ADVANCED AMATEUR 

A HANDY BOOK 


$200 Worth of Information for $2-00 

That is what one Cinematographer said about this book, by Jackson Rose, A.S.C. 

He leaks upon it as one of the most valuable pieces of cinematographic information 
he has. 

Here are some of the subjects as listed in the index: 

9 Color Filters and their use. 

9 Effect Filters and their use. 

• Filter Factors for Agfa Films, Eastman Films, DuPont Films. 

9 Filter Factor compensator. 


9 Camera set-ups for Close-ups, Medium Size, Full Figure. 

• Motion picture lenaes, Astra, Cooke, Hugo Meyer, Bausch Cr Lomb, Dall- 
meyer, Goerz, Leitz, Zeiss. 


0 Lens Angles for lenses from 25mm to 200mm. 


9 Depth of Focus chart for lenses from 1" up to 100mm. 


Ultra Speed chart and a number of other valuable charts and tables. 
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AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 




Here's a book the Advanced Amateur who takes his movie shooting seriously and who wants useful 
mathematical information at his finger tips, will find one of his most valuable possessions. 


The Hand Book and Reference Guide is a book of useful tables. They are tables containing infor¬ 


mation the professional cinematographer in Hollywood's studios uses every day. information that 
he in the past had to work out mathematically every time the problem presented itself. He had, in 
some instances, to use the "trial and error" method to arrive at the results given him in this book 
at a glance. 

It is the pert of practically every first class cinematographer's equipment . . . because cinematography 
in its present form and as practiced in the studios is a combination of art, chemistry and mathe¬ 
matics. 

The Depth of Focus table alone would prove very valuable to any amateur. 

In a very quick and condensed form it gives a volume of information on Filters. The title of this 
section is "Color Filters and Their Uses." The title alone explains fully what is told in those few 
pages. 

Only a limited number of these books were printed and the selling price is $2.00 each. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


6331 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Photoflood Hi-Lo Power Center 



© All-metal 

• Brown art 
crinkle 


© 1 5 ft cord 


• Compact 
& sturdy 


Controls from 2 to 8 Photoflood bulbs simul- 
taneusly from one point. Saves 
bulbs, time, eyes. 

Price SH.OO 



lace. 

- • 7 ' 5 312 WEST PAGE 

J (J 46 EQUIPMENT AND AP PAMATUS^ 

DALLAS TEXAS 


For an Added Thrill . . . 

TRY SOUND 



DUAL TURNTABLES 

Standard 78 RPM.$85.00 

De Luxe.33 1/3 & 78 RPM .$95.00 

Sound Added to Silent Pictures. 
Double System Sound Pictures. 
Single System Sound Pictures. 
Amplifiers and Microphones. 
Complete Sound Studio. 

Equipment. 

FOTOTOXE STUDIO 

33 W. 60th St. NEW YORK 

Circle 7-2408 


16 mm RECORDING 16 mm 

Professional Sound Direct on Film 
USINC THE DOUBLE SYSTEM 

Our 16mm Optical Printing prints the 
sound track correctly without duping. 

• Mfr. of 16mm and 35mm Recording 
Heads, Amplifiers, Developing Machines, 
Printers, Etc. 

CINEMA ARTS—CRAFTS 
918 N. Fairfax HE-1984 Hollywood, Calif. 


The New 16mm 

PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surorise vou with their fine qual¬ 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel¬ 
oped by the 

DUNNINC CRAINLESS METHOD 

DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


FILMS I HAVE USED 

Continued from pase 122 


line; and part of the picture framed one 
way, part the other. For a while it looked 
as if the whole venture would be a total 
less. Finally Cecil De Mille and some of 
the technicians took the negative back 
to the Lubin Laboratory in Philadelphia 
where they cemented blank celluloid 
strips along the edges of the entire nega¬ 
tive—and reperforated the whole film 
by hand! 

When you compare the way we shot 
our early-day film and the methods we 
use now, the matter of exposure stands 
cut amazingly. With our old, ultra-slow 
emulsions we used to stop down to 
around f:45 (yes, I mean forty-five!) 
on exteriors. Today, with an infinitely 
faster film, we don't use nearly such 
small stops—in fact, we don't often have 
'em on cur lenses, f: 1 6 or f : 22 is re¬ 
garded as stopping down a lot, while of¬ 
ten we open the lenses 'way up—even 
shooting wide open at f:2.7—and a re¬ 
duced shutter-aperature. What's the 
answer? Changes in laboratory methods, 
of course. In those old days, they used 
developers which were so strong that a 
modern film would develop if you only 
waved it over the tank—and they 
steeped their film-recks in that dyna¬ 
mite soup. The result was a negative 
that looked almost as black as a piece 
of steel, and was a matter of soot-and- 
whitewash contrast. Grain? Nobody 
gave it a thought—but it was terrible, 
judged by modern standards. No won¬ 
der folks called them the "flickers," 
and complained of eyestrain! 

I haven't the courage to open the ar¬ 
gument over who first introduced Pan¬ 
chromatic film. Besides. Joe DuBray. 
A.S.C., told me the other day that when 
he first came to this country for Pathe, 
back in 1909 or 1910. Pathe had a film 
that was so sensitive to orange as to be 
almost panchromatic. At any rate, Joe 
says, it was more Danchromatic than the 
Verichrome and Plenichrome emulsions 
we use in our still cameras today, so it 
must have been pretty good. With it, 
he said, he was able to shoot on days 
when other comoanies couldn't, and also 
later in the yellow evening light. Ap¬ 
parently, that Pathe outfit was a pretty 
modern bunch for even back in 1912 or 
so their Bound Brook laboratory used de- 
veloping-machines, with spray-washing, 
had a real scientific research department, 
and even practiced silver recovery from 
the used hypo solutions! 

My own first experience with Pan¬ 
chromatic film came years later, after 
the war, when I was one of the first three 
cameramen to use panchromatic cine film 
in photographing the Grand Canyon. 
The film I had was Goertz stock, and it 
was a mighty good film. I used it for a 
whole series of travel-shorts I made, 


called "The Honeymooners in the Na¬ 
tional Parks." I still recall that some 
of those subjects played at Grauman's 
Egyptian theatre, and (thanks to the 
Panchromatic film) got unusually favor¬ 
able reviews. 

Of course, the difficulties we had with 
those early-day Pan films would in them¬ 
selves fill a book. Laboratory-men 
would forget they were developing Pan, 
and develop by red light, pulling the 
racks out of the tanks every so often to 
see how they were developing. In one 
instance, I recall that I got peculiar white 
flashes every eight feet, caused, I final¬ 
ly discovered, by a laboratory-assistant 
who carefully loaded the racks in the 
dark, but stacked them in a corner to 
await their turn in the tanks—while he 
calmly smoked a cigarette! The glow of 
his fag was enough to fog the film at the 
places where it curved, unprotected, over 
the top bar of the developing-rack. 

No discussion of early-day films and 
filming is ever complete without mention 


| EICA or Contax plus a good negative 

L- plus good 

DEVELOPING makes a 

good picture, 
developing. 

We use Super-Soup for 

Morgan 

Camera Shop 

6305 Sunset 

Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 




FOTO - FADE- 

Make fade-ins and fade-outs with Foto 
Fade on reversible film after develop¬ 
ment. Used in Hollywood studios. $1.00 
brings you enough for a hundred fades. 

DYE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
319 Jackson St., Los Angeles, Calif. 



CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 
Volume 1 

• 

The greatest work on Cinematog¬ 
raphy as practiced in Hollywood 
ever published. 

Now, $2.50 

• 

AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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of that bugaboo—STATIC. For the bene¬ 
fit of those whose memories don't go 
back that far, I'll explain that static was 
a pleasant, flickery, white marking that 
looked as though you had inadvertently 
set up behind a particularly naked and 
jittery tree. We knew it came from a 
discharge of static electricity—but we 
didn't know when or how. And every¬ 
one had his own idea as to how to prevent 
it. Billy Bitzer and others swore by in¬ 
tricate spirit-lamps which warmed the 
cameras (static only appeared in winter 
weather) . Others advocated—and used 
—metal cranks which, they said, ground¬ 
ed the camera through the arm of the 
operator, and so dissipated the static 
charge. Another man had a tiny metal 
brush which swept the surface of the 
film to absorb the charge, while another 
of the old-timers filled his camera with 
such an intricate coil of wires that if 
there had been any radio in those days 
he could have tuned in Timbuktoo! (P. 
S.—None of them really worked.) 

But I think the only one of them all 
who really hit the cause and cure of static 
was Arthur Edeson, A.S.C. He reasoned 
that static was due to over-rapid chang¬ 
ing of the temperature of the film. So 
when he made any winter exteriors, he 
would always load his magazines the 
night before, then pack them into an oil¬ 
skin bag and bury them in the snow over¬ 


night. After exposure, he was equally 
careful about warming the film slowly. 
And he had no trouble with static, even 
at times when, at such Eastern winter lo¬ 
cations as Lake Placid or Saranac Lake, 
there would be four or five companies 
shooting—and all but Arthur getting 
ruinous static! 

The proof of the pudding, so to speak, 
is the fact that many years later, when 
Clyde De Vinna, A.S.C., was in Alaska 
photographing "Eskimo," long after sta¬ 
tic had been forgotten as conquered, his 
last shipment of film broke out with a 
lovely case of static-markings. The 
film, he says, had been stored for weeks 
virtually in the open (which was 30° be¬ 
low zero or worse). After shooting, the 
film had to be rushed back to the Cali¬ 
fornia laboratory, so it traveled part way 
by air, part way on a nice, warm boat 
(probably somewhere near the boiler- 
room), partly by train, and partly by air 
mail—undergoing several very sudden 
and extreme changes of temperature. 

But as far as the rest of us are con¬ 
cerned, Eastman's introduction of "X- 
Back" film abolished static. This hap¬ 
pened about 1915. The "X" backing 
was some sort of a resinous backing on 
the film which held the static charge. 
It's still included in modern films, they 
say. What was it? No one knows but 
the Eastman experts—and they won't 
tell! 


When to Use Double Exposures 

Continued from page 118 


part you want unexposed in the first take, 
and the other to shield the already-ex¬ 
posed section when you make the second 
take. The edges of the mattes should be 
smooth, and the mattes should naturally 
be exactly the opposite of each other. 

Making the shot is simply a matter of 
inserting the first matte, shooting, re¬ 
winding, changing mattes and shooting 
again. Remember, by the way, that if 
you want to matte out, say the right- 
hand side of the picture, the matte must 
cover the LEFT-HAND side of the aper¬ 
ture, since the lens reverses and inverts 
the image on the film. 

In making split-screen shots, it is ab¬ 
solutely vital to use a tripod, for the cam¬ 
era must be in identically the same po¬ 
sition in each shot, or the two halves 
won't match. It also helps if you pick 
your camera set-up so that the matte¬ 
line coincides with some definite line in 
the set, as, for instance, the line formed 
by shooting diagonally into the corner of 
a room. The action must naturally syn¬ 
chronize, too : the simplest way to as¬ 
sure this is to rehearse carefully, timing 
both rehearsal and shooting by slow, de¬ 
liberate counting. If, for example, you 
have a shot showing your neighbor sit¬ 


ting reading his paper, when suddenly 
the door opens, and in walks the same 
man, the seated man must know when to 
look up and see "himself," while he who 
comes in at the door must likewise know 
when to react to his double's surprise. 
If your actor knows that at the count of 
five, his walking image will enter, that 
at nine, the seated image sees the double, 
and that at ten, the double bows and 
speaks, it is easy to make the action 
synchronize. 

"Ghosts," incidentally, can be pro¬ 
duced the same way, but without mattes 
except in case some natural person is to 
be in the shot; the ghost is a simple 
double-exposure, so that the background 
will show through the tenuous appari¬ 
tion. 

Now, how to use these tricks! Simple 
superimposed multiple-exposures can be 
used to show more or less parallel action, 
suggested by the basic scene. For in¬ 
stance, if we have a girl whose sweet¬ 
heart has gone out to a Western ranch, 
and show the girl reading a letter in 
which he tells what he is doing, we can 
double-expose shots of the boy over eith¬ 
er a shot of the girl reading, or a close- 
up of the letter. The same idea can be 
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The way your pic¬ 
tures look on the 
screen — depends 
to a great extent 
on the screen it¬ 
self. Though your 
work from first to 
last indicates ut¬ 
most care in ev¬ 
ery d e t a i I—a 
screen with indifferent orojectional 
quality will nullify all your efforts. 
BRITELITE-TRUVISION CRYSTAL 
BEADED SCREENS are built to exacting 
standards of manufacture in accord¬ 
ance with tested mathematical and il¬ 
ium nating formulae. The exceptional 
results which they afford, coupled with 
their exceedingly moderate prices— 
render these the outstanding screen 
values of the day. 

DE LUXE A’ CRYSTAL BEADED 
SCREEN, 30x40-in. . . $15.00 List 

(as illustrated) 


&RI Tf-LI T fr 
TRUVISION 


portable projection 
screens 



Other sizes and models priced 
proportionately 
Literature on Request 

Motion Picture Screen Accessories Co., 

520 West 26th Street New York 

Screens—Reflectors—Projector Cases 
Film Storage Cases 



TRIX OBJECTO METER 


AN EXPOSURE METER WITH A 
SELF-CONTAINED LIGHT SOURCE 

Trix is different—easier to manipulate 
—quick as a glance and serves its user 
dependably under all conditions of nat¬ 
ural or artificial light. It compares the 
unknown light intensity of the object 
with the standard intensity of a glow¬ 
ingly illuminated disc. Trix can be 
used successfully for motion picture or 
still work and will prove the ideal 
means for solving your exposure prob¬ 
lems. Precise, compact, easily manip¬ 
ulated. it possesses no delicate parts 
that cease functioning at critical mo¬ 
ments. Reasonably priced. 

Catalog B-l on request 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 


• Scratch -M*roofe«l 


Each roll of Kin-O-Lux 16mm Re¬ 
versal Film is subjected to Scratch- 
Proofing by the TEITEL Method after 
it is processed, thereby increasing its 
life and rendering it practically im¬ 
mune to the deteriorating influences of 
time and the elements. 


No. 1 Green Box, 100 ft. 

5( 

No. 2 Red Box, 100 


Prices include Proces¬ 
sing, Scratch-Proof¬ 
ing and return post¬ 
age. 

Send for Booklet Cl 

KIN-0-LUX,lnc. 

105 w - 40th 


> ft. 


0 ft. 

.$2.00 

ft. 

$3.50 

0 ft. 



St. - N. Y. — 
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HE B-M Standard Sound Recording 
System meets every requirement that 
the 16 mm. field can offer, ensures supe¬ 
rior results, and provides for complete 
control of recording at every step. 
Priced at $630. complete. 

Write for full details. 


used to show what a person is thinking 
about. Let's say Mother is at a bridge- 
party—but can't recall whether or not 
she turned off the fire under the dinner 
dishes: double-expose a shot of Mother 
playing worriedly, and a close-up of a 
kettle boiling over on the stove, and you 
tell the story simply, in half the footage 
you'd need otherwise. And the same idea 
can nut over something a character is re¬ 
membering, or show mental confusion, 
and so on. 

Ordinarily, split-screen double-expos¬ 
ure is pretty clearly a trick, and should 
be used as such. The dual role idea, in 
which we see the same person beside 
himself in the same shot, apparently two 
individuals, is naturally a rather limited 
dramatic proposition. But split-screen 
work can be used for other purposes. The 
most common, of course, is in introduc¬ 
tory titles. There, one-half of the split¬ 
screen carries a title introducing some 
person or place, while the other half of 
the screen shows the person introduced. 

This same general type of split-screen 
can portray parallel action. Say we have 


two people talking by telephone: a split¬ 
screen shot can show both ends of the 
conversation at once. Or say our two 
people are going somewhere to meet: the 
split-screen can show this, too. 

By multiplying our exposures, we can 
get some very interesting montage ef¬ 
fects. For instance, using mattes that 
divide the screen in quarters, we can show 
four different things going on at once— 
and if we want to, we can have any one 
of the quarter-screen scenes change with¬ 
out affecting the others. Lastly, to make 
the effect still more "montage-y" than 
ever / we can add a superimposed full¬ 
screen exposure over the others. For 
instance, say we want to show, quickly, 
the news of some event being flashed 
abroad by newspapers. One of our four 
split-screen shots may show a newsboy 
(preferably in close-up) crying his "Ex¬ 
tra! Extra!"; a second might show the 
delivery-wagons distributing the papers, 
a third, a close-up of clicking telegraph 
keys; the fourth, a shot of a man pick¬ 
ing his paper up from the doorstep, while 
over all would be a shot of papers flow¬ 
ing from a newspaper press. 


OPTICAL TRICKS YOU CAN DO 



Continued from page 1 19 


in BERIIDI-mnilRER L 
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A NEW ADDITION 
TO 

FOTOSHOP 

Cine Film 

- 8 - 

ULTRA RAPID 

Panchromatic 16 mm 
Film 

$4.25,100 Feet 

We guarantee this film as fast under 
all conditions and as fine-grained as 
any supersensitive 16mm film now be¬ 
ing sold. 

OTHER FILMS as low as $2.19 100 ft. 

All prices include processing. 

Send For Circular. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

136 V 2 A West 32nd St., New York City 


The answer, of course, was a mirror. 

I had two semicircular notches cut out 
of its far edge, and the girls slipped their 
heads through these notches. The mirror 
was slanted slightly down: the lens of 
the camera was just about level with the 
farther (and higher) edge of the glass, 
and the nearer edge slanted down enough 
so that the entire foreground was filled 
by the glass. The idea works just as 
well with one person as with two, though 
not so bewilderingly of course. The mir¬ 
ror should be held steady during the shot, 
so the trick won't give itself away. 

One of the first cinetricks most am¬ 
ateurs learn is the trick of getting re- 
versed-motion shots by turning the cam¬ 
era upside-down. But it isn't always 
convenient to use your camera in that 
position. So why not use mirrors to get 
the same effect? It isn't hard: simply 
take a couple of fair-sized mirrors, and 
place them together to form an angle. 
The upper mirror reflects the scene you 
are shooting; the lower mirror reflects 
the image of the upper mirror, and the 
camera photographs this lower image 
which is of course inverted. The upper 
mirror will probably be slanted forward 
a little, while the lower glass will slant 
downward at a convenient angle. You 
can easily mount your mirrors in little 
wooden frames, and hinge them together. 
The lower mirror can then be screwed to 
a tilting tripod-top, or any other handy 
support. 

And right here, I want to clear up 
the most important thing in photograph¬ 
ing mirror-tricks—focus. Some of the 


people who read my last article on tricks 
with mirrors came to grief because they 
tried to focus on the mirror, rather than 
on the object reflected. That is, if you 
are photographing a reflection in a mir¬ 
ror three feet from your lens, of an ob¬ 
ject ten feet from the mirror, your focus 
will be three feet plus ten feet, or thir¬ 
teen feet. You can easily see how badly 
out your focus would be if you set the 
dial only for the three feet from your 
lens to the mirror! It is also safest to 
stop down rather well when photograph¬ 
ing mirrors, in order to blend the reflec¬ 
tions from the front surface of the glass 
into the main reflection. For the same 
reason, the thinner the glass in the mir¬ 
ror, the better for your picture. 

With mirrors, you can also get some 
of the effects of split-screen double-ex¬ 
posure shots without having to wind your 
film backward. Simply take a thin mir¬ 
ror and set it at an angle in front of 
your lens—preferably several inches in 
front of it—with the nearer edge on the 
centerline of the lens. On one side of 
your frame, you'll get whatever the mir¬ 
ror reflects; on the other, whatever is 
directly in front of the unmirrored side 
of the lens. Where you can use a large 
title-card, this is an easy way of mak¬ 
ing those introductory titles where on 
one side of the screen we read, "Intro¬ 
ducing Joe Doakes," and on the other 
we see Joe himself in action. Here 
again, focus and stopping down for depth 
are of the greatest importance. They 
mark the difference between ruining your 
shot and getting it. 
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Balancing Sea and Sky with 
Filters 

Continued from page 114 

All too often, when the light was right 
for me, the wind would be wrong for 
the sails—and when the wind suited the 
sails, I'd be faced with a difficult light¬ 
ing. 

As a rule, a front or cross light is the 
best; a back-light is sometimes effective 
(especially for night-effects and sun¬ 
sets) , but it also gives rise to tiny, glanc¬ 
ing catch-lights on the waves, which can 
be very troublesome. Sailing ships and 
sailboats are probably among the most 
attractive subjects, but to show them at 
their best, you must understand lighting. 
The sails are naturally the salient feat¬ 
ure: they should look white, clean and 
billowy. This effect is best achieved 
when, if you are photographing from the 
side or ahead, the sun strikes the sails 
from ahead; shadowed, the sails tend to 
photograph grey. Photographed from 
astern, few sailboats are very pictorial, 
though square-riggers in a strong, flat 
light are sometimes interesting. Instead 
of photographing a windjammer from 
dead astern, however, when you have to 
use a rearward angle, try to get a rear- 
quarter view, as this shows the sails to 
better advantage. Fore-and-aft rigged 
boats, incidentally, when you are photo¬ 
graphing them from the side, look most 
effective if you are on the leeward side 
of them—that is, the side toward which 
the sails billow. 

Lastly, when the main object of inter¬ 
est in your scene is people, use reflect¬ 
ors! Remember that the broad expanse 
of sky and water is, in a sense, a tre¬ 
mendous reflector throwing light into 
your lens from all angles, and especially 
from behind the people. If you place 
your people so they are in a front light, 
it is not so bad technically, though the 
artistic satisfaction is doubtful. But if 
you have them in a cross-light, or in the 
shade, if you expose cautiously enough 
so that the highlighted distance is not 
"burned up," there will be almost no de¬ 
tail in the shadows. Reflectors, com¬ 
bined with 3-N-5 or 5-N-5 filter will 
solve this problem. Better yet, if you 
can, place your actors on the shady side 
of the deck, and use part of the ship— 
a deckhouse, or the like—for your back¬ 
ground instead of the glaring sea or sky. 

Finally, remember that all general¬ 
ities about marine photography are false 
—including this one. The one fixed rule 
is to vary your technique to meet the 
conditions of each individual shot. 


Cinetnutopraphers 
Handbook $2.00 


• Single collapsible 
automatic-locking 
support 

• Sturdy, light 
Leatherette-covered 
case 

• Glass beaded 
screen surface 

• Four sizes 22"x30" 
up to 39"x52" 

HERE'S TH 



In Medium-Hriced Screens 


The Da-Lite New Deal has the same efficient glass beaded 
surface as the higheGt priced screen in the Da-Lite line . . . 
Compact, light and easy to carry; designed for quick set-up; 
and carefully biult fo rlong, satisfactory service . . . the New 
Deal is the outstanding value in the medium price field. 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO., IXC. 


2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

Quality Screens for More than a Quarter Century 


For 

your “‘biggest 
money's worth'' 
ask for the New 
Deal! Write to¬ 
day for folder! 


Da- 

Ll 

Tl 

e Screens 

AND i 

ftOVIE ACCESSORIES 


Cinematographic Annual, Vol. 1 - Now $2.50 


• • Xova Cine Products • • 


present 


ULTEACHCCM 

THE LATEST COLORSENSATION 

DEAL COLORS 

Highest Degree of Sensitivity Widest Latitude 

Lowest Price 

REVERSIBLE AND NEGATIVE—POSITIVE PROCESS 


ULTRACHROME B.X. reversible ... 

ULTRACHROME X. reversible. 

These prices include processing 


$4.75 per 100 feet 
3.50 per 100 feet 


Ask your local dealer about it or write direct to 

NOVA CINE PRODUCTS 

Dept. B. 

1265 Broadway, New York City 

• ••©•• It’s the process , that does it. •••••• 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Camera Goes 'Round and 
'Round 

Continued from page 116 

SCENE 18: CLOSE SHOT from a 
tow cngie from the side, with the cam¬ 
era steady—not panning—of Jimmy as 
he rides up and down on the board. 

SCENE 1 9: CLOSE SHOT from on the 
board, directly in front of Jimmy. You 
can get this by sitting on the board and 
mustering man power on the other end. 
We see Jimmy enjoying his ride, the 
Bandscape behind him rising and falling. 

SCENE 20: MEDIUM SHOT shooting 
from Junior's seat, straight along the 
length of the board to frame Sister at 
the far end. The effect is the same as 
in Scene 1 9. 

SCENE 21: MEDIUM SHOT, same 
set-up as Scene 20. Slow your expos¬ 
ure rate down to -. Sister will be 

seen bouncing up and down at a furious 
end comical speed. 

SCENE 22: MEDIUM SHOT of the 
merry-go-round. The children run in, 
scamper aboard and start it in motion. 

SCENE 23: CLOSE SHOT with set¬ 
up at level of children's faces. As the 
platform whirls, the children will one 
by one come in and go out of focus. 

SCENE 24: CLOSE SHOT from the 
top of your borrowed step-ladder placed 
close to the platform, shooting down on 
the children as they ride around. 

SCENE 25: CLOSE SHOT from a low 
angle, shooting underneath the plat¬ 
form. Catch the dangling legs of the 
children as they come by. 

SCENE 26: CLOSE SHOT of Junior, 
if he is tiny, on the platform holding on 
for dear life and enjoying himself im¬ 
mensely. Keep the camera on him, pan¬ 
ning as he moves around slowly. 

SCENE 27: CLOSE SHOT from your 
seat on the platform, shooting across the 
merry-go-round at the children seated 
at that side, as the affair goes round and 
round. 

SCENE 28: MEDIUM SHOT of the 
children riding. Shoot it at 8 and they 
will spin like a top. 

Complete your picture with similar un¬ 
usual shots of the children playing on 
whatever other apparatus may be found 
at the playground. Look always for the 
uncommon angle and the possibilities of 
slow—or fast— motion. 

As, for instance, if there is a hori¬ 
zontal bar, have the children perform 
whatever stunts they can execute. Shoot 
from odd angles, increase or decrease 
your shutter speed. The results will be 
hilarious to the children and bring forth 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


35MM NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock—panchromatic — super-sensi+tve - 
panatomic — superior — grayback, $2.50 
per humred feet. 100 ft., daylight 
loading rolls, $2.75 each. 10% discount 
on all orders accompanied by this coupon. 
PACIFIC COAST RAW FILM CO., 1558 
No. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


230-DEGREE Shutter Akeley Camera XI34, 
special focus on film attachment. 2-, 4-, 
6-, and 12-inch lenses. Four 200-foot 
magazines, Akeley tripod, cases. Price 
$750.00. Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc., 723 Seventh Ave., New York City; 
Cabie: Cinecamera. T 


REBUILT BELL & HOWELL Single system 
camera. Complete with lenses, magazines, 
tripod, Movietone Quartz shoe, 12 volt 
motor, amplifier, dynamic microphone, 
cables and cases. Motion Picture Camera 
Supply, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Cable: CINECAMERA. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


DeBRIE INTERVIEW MODELS $250 and 
$350, DeVry 35mm Cameras $65, Pro¬ 
jectors $40 up, Holmes 35mm Portable 
Sound Projector Type 7A $450. 35mm 
Sound Recording Outfit, single or double 
system, complete, less batteries $750, Ake¬ 
ley Studio Camera $800. Camera Supply 
Co., 1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


HOW DO WE DO IT? YOU’LL WONDER, 
TOO, LOOK—RCA Photophone Variable 
Area Studio Recorders, brand new, 
$1495 00; Background Projection Screens, 
from $144.00: Fox Movietone Recording 
Cameras, $975.00: RCA Re-Recorders, 
$150.00; RCA Galvanometers, $75.00; 
Western-Eleciric Recording Amplifiers, 
from $43.50; W. E. Condenser Micro¬ 
phones. $95.00; Send for list. S. O. S., 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


COMPLETE DE BRIE 35mm. Professional Cine 
Camera with tripod and head at a close¬ 
out price. ^Equipment includes one 2 in. 
F 3.5 Zeiss lessar and one 4 in. F 3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar. Has extra 400 capacity magazine. 
Precision built throughout. Complete in 
carrying case. A real buy at only $675.00. 
Also hundreds of other values in fine “Still” 
and “Movie” Cameras, Lenses, etc. Write 
for Bulletin 236, BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
223 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE SOUND TRUCK with extension 
mixer, microphone, converter. All complete, 
ready for production. Write Box 258, 
American Cinematographer. 


many a chuckle from grown-up viewers 
when placed on the screen. 

More, it will give you valuable ex¬ 
perience in the flexibility of your camera 
and the infinite possibilities that exist 
in almost every shot for getting away 
from the humdrum straight-from-the- 
shoulder scenes by the simple expedient 


HARDENED and ground recording curved gates 
with adjustable mechanical slits. $20.00 
each. J. Burgi Contner. 723 Seventh Ave¬ 
nue, New Yo'k City. 


OUR TREMENDOUS PURCHASING POWER 
ENABLES us to offer great bargains in 
Cameras, Tripods, Recording Systems, Pro¬ 
jectors, Printers, Moviolas, Motors, Maga¬ 
zines, Animators, Galvanometers, new and 
used. We’ll trade. S. O. S., 1600 Broad¬ 
way, New York. 


35mm SILENT SUBJECTS all perfect, some on 
Safety stock $1.50 per reel. DeVry used 
Projectors, Cameras, Sound, Silent. 1,000 
bargains in 16 and 35 films. Accessories, 
Pro.ectors, Cameras. Trades accepted. Cat¬ 
alogue, Film Library. MOGULL’S, 1944-A 
Boston Road, N. Y. 


4 Bell & Howell 35mm PERFORATORS—20- 
inch adjustable slitter— 614 -inch adjustable 
slitter. De Brie 9*4 mm. triple slitter and 
perforator—Badgley 9*4 mm. printer Du¬ 
plex 35mm printer. All equipment practic¬ 
ally new. Cineque Laboratories, 123 West 
64th Street, New York City. 


MODEL D. LEICA, f:3.5 Elmar lens; B & H 
Filmo D, 20mm and 2" f:3.5 Cook lenses 
100 ft. 16mm Steineman Developing outfit; 
Arri Model E 16mm Step Printer. Box 260, 
American Cinematographer. 


3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell & Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equipment used but in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. T 


WANTED 


SPOT CASH PAID for used cameras, lenses, 
recorders, printers, splicers, tripods, cine- 
motors magazines, microphones, amplifiers, 
projectors, laboratory and studio equipment. 
Trades taken—bargains galore. S. O. S. 
1600 Broadway, New York. 


LABORATORIES, STUDIOS, PRODUCERS, AT¬ 
TENTION! Bargains, Cameras, Recorders, 
Printers, Moviolas, Bought and Sold. En¬ 
tire plants or stocks liquidated — strictly 
confidential. Box No. 256, care of Am¬ 
erican Cinematographer. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR—Bell & Howeli, 
Mitchell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, 
lenses, motors, parts and accessories. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
7th Ave., New York, New York. 


WANTED. We pay cash for everything pho¬ 
tographic. Send full information and low¬ 
est cash prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


of exercising your ingenuity. Camera 
angles and different close-ups contribute 
immeasurably to any picture. 

And, to close this continuity, Fade 
Out on a scene of the children at the 
refreshment stand noses buried in tall 
lemonade glasses or with pop-bottles 
pointed skyward from thirsty lips. 
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Amateur 
Movie Contest 



Start thinking about your picture for 1936. The contest will close on 
November 30th. 

This contest will be divided differently again. We will endeavor to give 
wider recognition .... that is to offer prizes for more classifications. 

Each year presents a different problem .... it is to solve these problems 
and in an effort to recognize the serious efforts of the amateur that classifi¬ 
cations are changed from time to time. 

The rules will be the same as last year. You can enter either 8mm or 
16mm film. 35mm film will not be accepted in this contest, nor will reduc¬ 
tions from 35mm film be allowed. 


CONTEST EDITOR 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 










MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 

DEMANDS 

Modern Equipment 

Mitchell Camera 



Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable Address “M1TCAMCO” 


Phone OXford 1051 


BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD., London, England 
CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia 
D. NAGASE & CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan 


AGENCIES 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC., New York City 
BOMBAY RADIO CO., LTD., Bombay, India 
ARMINIO CONTI, Rome, Italy 
H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Egypt 










